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‘TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS, 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise 
adulteration whatever in our manufacture of Bone. 4 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGH 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EeaN EK WHA 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconp Street, Battimore, July 30, 1878, 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
Moisture, (deter. at 212° P.)...cco.ccccccoccccscsosesccsscccsscscoseccscccossees coccccsceccccccccescceee 8.74 per cent, 
RNIN SRI vcsickn: sciasassas. asnndeaddensnnsiannnceianeseedehsssccsdnnsecsescsinsainnsaeteedd ocsceccee -40.12 per cer 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95 
Inorganic Matter 56.14 per cent, 
Containing Phosphoric Acid , 24.52 per cent 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime...............ccsesccssccees sessccsccccsccscccseccsecscccsseeeesDG.On POP Celie 
Insoluble Matter 2 51 per ceni 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call you 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the impro 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfully, etc., P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. KACH, AT $42 PER TON, 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONE, $43 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVE 


$42 AND $8 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 §. Gay Strest, 178 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MU 





Dads Fariuers. ald Planters AGEN 


Offering as heretofore to purchase and ship for our friends 


All Kinds of Fertilizers, &c. 


we also call attention to our facilities for the selection and forwarding of Every Description 


Agricultural Implements ard Machinery, 
Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Saw and Grist Mills, &c., 
Wagons, Carriages, Buggies, 
Likewise 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS; FIE , 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


ALL KINDS OF FARM SUPPLIES 


We also offer to select and bave shipped 


IMPROVED LIVE STOCK, 


CATTLE. HORSES, SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. In this Department we buy only from 
breeders of established reputation of the several kinds, and cannot undertake to procure ordinal 
farm stock, such as draft horses. milch cows, &c In this vicinity great attention is paid to 80 
particular breeds of stock, and specimens can be had here which are nowhere to be surpassed. 

As in all transactions we operate for the purchaser, our terms must necessarily be 


CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AMERICAN FARMER, 


No. 9 North St., Baltimore, MG@ 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID: 


fis form in Nature; its tendency to revert; 
and the use of Super-phosphate in 
conjanction with Lime. 


-Prof. Pendleton, of the Agricultural College 
of Ga., in one of a series of articles on Fertil- 
izers written for The Plantation, said that while 
all other substances generally exist iu the soil in 
soluble and assimilable conditions, and when 
once available as plant-food are not easily thrown 
back into an insoluble form, the reverse is 
true of phosphoric acid, which is hard to make 
soluble, but easily becomes insoluble from chemi- 
¢al actions taking place in the soil. Potash, soda, 
magnesia, sulphuric acid, and chlorine, exist in 
the soil in forms which are more or less soluble; 

_ and while lime is less so than these, this is com- 
pensated by its abundance. 


Phosphoric acid, he continues, seems to be an 
exception to the general rule governing other 
substances, in that it occurs in Nature almost 
exclusively in forms not assimilable by plants; 
and even when taken up by them and converted 
into organized beings, whether animal or vege- 
table, the same insoluble forms are assumed. 
Thus the bones of all animals and the seeds of 
all _— have, in large proportions, phosphoric 
acid combined as the insoluble tri-basic or bone 
phosphate of lime, which, in that form, would 
remain through all time unappropriated by 
plants, unless changed by slow and uncertain 
chemical actions in the soil. 

And when thus changed and rendered soluble 
by being changed from a neutral phosphate to a 
bi-phosphate, it is liable at-any time to be again 
reduced unless appropriated very soon by grow- 
ing plants.. Thus, by.a wise provision of Provi- 
dence, that substance in Nature the sparsest, and 
most often required as plant-food, is locked up 
in insoluble combinations to save it from a waste 
which would constantly transpire if, like other 
substances, it remained in a soluble condition in 
the soil. 

The unadulterated bone phosphate of lime 
{3 CaO, PO5,) the common form in which lime 





and phosphoric acid unite in Nature, if applied 
as a fertilizer (say to cotton) in a soi! with but 
little organic matter (humus,) would produce 
scarcely anything more than the soil without it. 
If, however, ammonia in some form be combined 
with it, or chloride of sodium (common salt,) 
there would be a very sensible increase of pro- 
duction, not so much from the intrinsic virtue of 
the ammonia and the salt, as the fact that these 
substances render the insoluble phosphate of 
lime soluble, by changing it to a bi- or super- 
phosphate. 

The same effect would be produced in a soil 
abounding in organic matter. As in that case 
the carbonic acid constantly escaping from the 
decaying humus would have a similar effect upon 
the bone phosphate, and as far as it. came in con- 
tact with it, render it fit for plant-food. The 
same is true of other vegetable acids escaping 
from decomposed organic matter in the soil. 

Other bases, such as iron, magnesia, soda, etc.» 
will also unite with free phosphoric acid when 
it finds it in the soil, or take it from a bi-phos- 
phate, and thus render it insoluble. In the same 
way some super-phosphates are reduced several 
per centum after being made soluble from having 
such bases in them. Thus a super-phosphate 
made of Navassa guano will lose several per 
cent. by the subsequent formation of phosphate 
Of iron, because this metal exists in appreciable 
quantities in this phosphate. 


Some chemists contend, however, that such a 
reduction does not materially injure the super- 
phosphate ; that it is only thrown back into a bi- 
phosphate of lime, which is somewhat more 
soluble than the tri-calcic phosphate. While 
admitting that this is an open question, I am free 
to confess that, as far as my experiments go in 
the matter, this position is not tenable. I have 
now on hand several experiments which will 
throw light upon this intéresting question, when 
the results are fully known. 


Wit reference to the effect of caustic lime, . 
and the reduction of the bi-phosphate to the.tri- 
calcic phosphate, there can be no question.— 
Liebig, long since, snnounced that .such would 
be the effect: in applying super-phosphates to 
lime soils, which has, however, been denied by 
other chemists. Even Gilbert and Lawes have 
advocated such a combination. With a view of 
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ascertaining the effect produced on super-phos- 
phate by lime, I took fifty-three and one-third 
ounces of a high-graded super-phosphate (having 
thirty-two per cent. of soluble gee of 
lime) and mixed it with an equal quantity of 
partially air-slaked lime, adding water sufficient 
to make the whole into a thick paste. After 
drying and pulverizing, I applied it to one row of 
cotton, seventy yards long. Another row, by 
its side, I fertilized with fifty-three and one-third 
ounces of lime by itself; and still another with 
fifty-three and one-third ounces of the super- 
phosphate, while on each side were rows con- 
taining no fertilizer at all. The results of two 
pickings show as follows: 

Super-phosphate.......csseeecees ence 185 ounces. 

Lime and Super-phosphate.. +. 154 = 

Lime alone 

Average of nothing rows 

Now, it will be perceived that, while the lime 
increased the product over the nothing rows 
thirteen ounces, it injured the super-phosphate 
with which it was applied thirty-one ounces. 
other words, the super-phosphate alone made for- 
ty-eight ounces more than the lime, while the 
lime added to it made only seventeen ounces 
more than the lime alone. 

The soil in which this experiment was made 
had a good supply of organic matter, and the 
effect produced by the lime was doubtless owing 
to that fact. The bad effect produced on the 
super-phosphate was by reducing it from a solu- 
ble bi-phosphate to an insoluble tri-basic phos- 
phate of lime. 


J. B. Lawes, of England, on the Ammonia 
Question. 





We find in the Scientific Farmer a letter from 
this distinguished English farmer, from which 
we make the following extract: 

Some of the experiments on Indian corn 
given by you are of great interest to me; those 
given by the New Jersey State Board of Agri- 
culture in 1875 are not satisfactory. Land 
which yields 85 bushels without manure is too 
fertile to be the subject of experiment; it is 
comparatively unimportant to farmers that 
manures should be used to increase the produce 
from 85 to 100 bushels, as it is probable that the 
unmanured crop would be the most profitable. 
The real interest in the question is how to 
increase the crop from 20 to 30 bushels to the 
maximum crop which can be grown with profit. 

Professor Stockbridge’s experiments on Indian 

corn indicate that almost the whole of the 
nitrogen supplied in the manure was recovered 
in the produce. In our experiments on grass, 
wheat, oats and barley, we do not recover much 
more than one-half the amount supplied, in the 
first crop,—measuring the increase from the 
produce obtained by a manure composed of 
phosphate and alkalies without nitrogen. I 
think it is almost certain that a much larger 
percentage of nitrogen would be recovered in 
ndian corn than in crops which are sown 
earlier in the year, and certainly there would be 
less chance of loss by drainage. Still, your 
agriculturists must not expect to have an in- 
crease equivalent to the amount of nitrogen 
they supply in manure. 


In | 


Looking at the vast importance of nitrogen in 
| the growth of the cereal crops, and also its great 
‘cost, there is no question which possesses the 
|same amount of interest. Four substances 
yielding nitrogen have been made the subject of 
careful experiment at Rothamstead for 30 to 40 
; years: farm-yard dung, rape cake, salts of 
ammonia, and nitrate of soda. I need hardly 
say that the —— in these substances exists 
in many different forms. Of that in dung a con- 
siderable proportion is very slowly soluble; 
while that in nitrate of soda is not only per- 
fectly soluble, but is washed very rapidly into 
the sub-soil and beyond the reach of the roots of 
the plant. 

In spite of the rapid Joss it is by no means 
certain whether we do not recover as much 
nitrogen in our crops from the nitrate of soda as. 
from any of the other substances. Owing to 
the extreme slowness in which dung decomposes, 
/@ very long period must elapse before its 
influence upon crops ceases, and in the experi- 
/ments on pastures, the dung which we applied 
| for the last time in 1863 still produces some 
| slight effect. 

t is a matter of great surprise to me that 
nitrate of soda is so neglected in the States. I 
feel confident that when used with super-phos- 
pate of lime, its action on Indian corn would 
je very great. The importance given te potash 
by your writers, as beyond all things necessary 
in artificial manures, does not altogether accord 
with my views. Then one of your writers calls. 
the sugar beet a potash plant. The sugar beet 
has been under experiment here for some years, 
and I have quite recently sent to one of the 
French agricultural journals a table of the 
results for the last 5 years. The result is this: a 
very liberal supply of potash and other alkalies, 
with superphospate of lime, produced less than 
6 tons of roots per acre, and 16 per cent. of 
sugar. The same minerals, with nitric acid in 
nitrate of soda, or with salts of ammonia, pro- , 
duced 20 to 25 tons of beet roots, and 2 tons of 
sugar per acre. : 

he Germans are purchasing ammonia very 
largely in our markets for the sugar beet, and 
sending us potash salts, which they cannot use, 
and which we do not want. J. B. LAWES. 

Rothamstead. 


Fish Guano. 





In the June No of the Farmer we published 
an article on this subject, from Prof. Goessman. 








The Scientific Farmer, from which we copied, in 
alluding to the subject, corrects an error in the 
“statement;” instead of “ nearly $30 worth,” as 
remarked in one of the paragraphs, it should read 
as so many pounds. A correspondent of that 
paper remarks that— 

The more economical method of rendering the 
nutriment portion of this cheap material availa- 
ble as plant food is to compost it in autumn, 
winter, or early spring. This fish refuse being 
made up of rather unstable compounds, is readily 
decomposed in a heating compost; and in the 
process the valuable parts are changed into 
forms suitable for use by the plant. The nitro- 












‘of 40 to 50 per cent. actual potash, to a ton of 
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en of the albumen of the flesh is changed to 


ammonia salts, (phosphate and sulphate of | 
ammonia chiefly,) the phosphorous of the flesh 
to phosphoric acid, and the insoluble phosphoric 
acid of the phosphate of lime of the bones and 
scales to a soluble form. . | 
The great drawback to the efficiency of fish | 
manure as a general fertilizer, is its total lack of 
tash: a substance much needed on most soils | 
of New England and the Middle States espe- ) 
cially. 
4 our own farming this year, we bave used 
four tons of fish pomace, composted for a few 
weeks for decomposition, (a rather short time 
allowance,) estimating the composition at 4 to 6 
per cent. of nitrogen, and 3 to 4 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid, and supplying the deficiency of 
potash with wood ashes and potash salts 
(sulphate for roots, and muriate for cereals.) 
On the average, about 200 tbs. of potash salts, 


crude fish refuse, is the proper proportion. 
e 
Tobacco Cultivation in the United States, 








Prof. Levi Stockbridge, in the Sctentific Farmer, 
estimates that xbout 500,000 acres of the best 
land of the couutry are cropped with the weed 
annually, yielding a return of about $40,000,000. 
He says tliat there are things of much moment 
relating to the cultivation, &c.; but only one to 
which he will now call attention, but it is one 


which appears to have a marked influence on 
the quality of the product: it is the distance 
apart of setting the plants; and he alludes to the 
practice in Connecticut, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. ‘ 

Cunnecticut seed-leaf, (owing, perhaps, to our 
soil and climate,) has possessed some peculiar 
characteristics, qualities, and adaptations, and in 
consequence has commanded superior prices; 
but within the last few years there has been quite 
a general complaint that its quality has depre- 
ciated. It is said, and probably with truth, that 
it lacks the essential oils, that it is not of uniform 
color, and the leaf has lost much of its former 
fineness and elasticity. The cause is assumed to 
be too long cultivation on the same land, and too 
free use of commercial fertilizers to increase its 
growth. It is more than doubtful if this is the 
real or only cause of the depreciation, for as poor 
tobacco as any is produced on new land, and 
where no commercial fertilizers, but large quan- 
tities of yard manure only have been used.— 
During these years of depreciation, however, 
but especially since the use of the ridgers in pre- 
paring the land, farmers have been placing their 
plants thicker and thicker, until now, instead of 
putting them forty by thirty inches apart, they, 
im many cases, crowd them to twenty by thirty 
inches; and as the leaf develops, the field becomes 
a dense mass of foliage. The soil isshaded from 
the sun’s rays, and made comparatively cold.— 
Many of the leaves are kept in a dense shade, 
and deprived of the essential influence of sun- 
light. Much of the peculiar quality of tobacco 
is in its oils and acids, which make its aroma ; 
these are obtained principally from the air, and 


Tobacco, to be of high quality, must be ripe, but 
if grown in dense shade it will not really ip 
as 


| at all, and will compare with a ripened lea 


an apple grown in the deep shade compares with 
one perfected in the clear sunlight. These facts 
are sufficient reason for the poor quality of much 
of the tobacco of recent years, though other 
causes may have aided in the result. The soil 
being deprived of the direct rays of the sun the 
last of August and first of September, the roots 
of the plant become inactive, the tobacco comes 
to a standstill, and the frost being near at -hand 
which will destroy it, the farmer is compelled to 
the harvest, complaining it has not ripened so 
much in a fortnight as it ought to m three days. 
If for no reason but the experiment, let the 
tobacco planter put his plants no nearer than 
thirty by forty inches, and mark the result in the 
rapidity of ripening and quality of the product, 
and I predict that other things being equal he 
will be the gainer, and likely to repeat the trial. 


e 
ad 


Horse and Cattle Show at the Centennial. 








The first display will be during the two weeks 
beginning September 1st, and consist of horses. 
For these, 740 stalls, each 14x14 feet, will be pro- 
vided, and some of the most noted horses of the 
country are entered. The Canadian Commis- 
sioners have made requisition for 300 stalls for 
stock, and the British Comesdeoliite in London 
have been receiving applications up to a late 
date. The regulation precluding the importa- 
tion of foreign animals has been lately modified 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, so as to per- 
mit the introduction of those intended for exhi- 
bition or breeding purposes, provided they are 
certified, by a competent veterinary surgeon, to 
be free from contagious diseases. Messrs. P. 
Wright & Sons propose to send from Liverpool 
a special steamship to bring cattle, which shall 
run slowly and turn tail to the storms, so as to 
ae the comfort and well-being of the ani- 
mals. 

A bench show of sporting and non-sporting 
dogs, beginning September ist and continuing 
eight days, will be held. 

Animals are divided into classes, and in each 
class (sweepstakes excepted) breed will compete 
with breed. For instance, bulls of one year old 
constitute a class; Devon yearlings will compete 
with Devon yearlings, Short-horns with Short- 
horns, and so with each breed. 

There will be three prizes (ist, 2d and 3d) for 
each breed; so that, as there are at least nine 
distinct breeds, viz: Short-horn, Devon, Hol- 
stein, Hereford, Jersey, Guernsey, Brittany, 
Kerry, and Ayrshire, there will be 27 prizes for 
yearling bulls. Two-year-old bulls constitute 
another class, and three-year-olds and over, 
another class ; so that, for bulls alone, there will 
be 81 prizes. Cattle will compete as herds— 
breeds competing with breeds—they constitu- 
ting one class. Of cows there will be four 
classes, classed according to age; of working 
steers and fat oxen, there are five classes. There 
will be, also, sweepstake prizes for the best bull, 
and sweepstake prizes for the best cow, of any 
breed. Of horses, for breeding, there are 16 
classes; for speed, 4 classes; as walkers 1 class, 





developed by the influence of the sun’s rays.— 





and as matched teams 5 classes. For sheep in 
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pens, 1 class; as rams, 2 classes; rams as sweep- 
stakes, 3 classes ; ewes, 2 classes; ewes as sweep- 
stakes, 3 classes; as fat animals, 2 classes. Goats 
are classified the same as sheep. Asses for 
breeding have 4 classes. Swine have 12 classes ; 
dogs, 10 classes; and poultry, 2 classes. Ninety- 
five full sets of prizes are thus offered, supposing 
that but one breed of each species of live stock 
was placed on exhibition. This display being 
open not only to all the States but pose 80 to 
all the world, it is easy to perceive that the list 
of prizes here presented, when multiplied by the 
variety of breeds that will be displayed by our 
own people alone, will run high up into the 
thousands. 

An onerous work is before the Bureau of Ag- 
riculture of the International Exhibition, espe- 
cially as its officers are determined to leave 
nothing undone to make the Live Stock Displa 
the crowning feature of the Agricultural Exhi- 
bition. In this they have the hearty support of 
Jeading cattle-men; and the prizes offered by out- 
siders, which will be in addition to the awards 
made by the U. S. Centennial Commission, will! 
develop lively competition among breeders. For 
instance, the American Jersey Cattle Club, at 
their late annual meeting, passed a resolution 
offering $1,000 in five special prizes for this race 
of cattle. The prizes are as follows: 

$250 for best Jersey cow. 

100 “ 2d best Jersey eow. 
250 “ best Jersey bull. 
100 “ 2d best Jersey bull. 
300 “ best Jersey herd. 
Annexed is a list of the dates fur the Special 
Displays of 

LIVE STOCK: 
September ist to 14th. 
September ist to 8th. 
September 21st to October 4th. 
October 10th to 18th. 
October 10th to 18th. 
October 27th to November 6th. 

. 

The 17-Year Locust. 


Horses, 


Dogs, 

Neat Cattle, 
Sheep, 
Swine, 
Poultry, 





Prof. C. V. Riley, State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri, in his chronological’ history of this insect, 
predicts that in the year 1876, and at intervals of 
seventeen years thereafter, they will in all prob- 
ability appear in parts of North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Illinois, and Indiana. According 
to Dr. Smith they appeared from Raleigh, N.C., 
to near Petersburg, Va., in 1842 and 1859; in 
Rowan, Davie, Cabarras, and Iredell counties, in 
the same State, in 1835, 1842 and 1859; in the 
valley of Virginia as far as the Blue Ridge on 
the east, the Potomac river on the north, the 
Tennessee and North Carolina lines on the 
south, and for several counties west, in 1808, 
1842 and 1859; in the south part of St. Mary’s 
county, Maryland, dividing the county about 
midway east and west, in 1825, 1842 and 1859. 

The Professor would be glad to be informed 
whether the present year will verify the correct- 
ness of his predictions; and if any one of our 
readers in the localities named will advise him 
at St. Louis, Mo., or ourselves, of the appear- 
ance of this insect, they will be contributing to 
a correct knowledge of its history. 





| on, to retain the ammonia. 


Correspondence. 





The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The last meeting of the Gunpowder Agri- 
cultural Club was held June 34, at the residence 
of Dickinson Gorsuch,—S. M. Price, foreman. 
The subject discussed was the cultivation of 
corn for profit. N.R. Miles.—He would take a 
good clover or blue-grass sod; plow well in the 
fall with a three-horse plow, and during the 
winter apply all the manure he could. In the 
spring he would lighten up with the large 
cultivator, and, taking one season with another, 
plant about the 10th or 15th of May. It is nota 
good plan to put in too large a breadth, as it is 
apt to be neglected. A smaller breadth, with 
proper attention, saves labor and pays better. 
He would plant 34 feet each way, 2 stalks to the 
hill. For the first working he would use the 
Davis drag, and go as close to the corn as he 
could. He sees that some persons go once ina 
row at first working ; he does not approve of it. 

8. M. Price —Like N. R. Miles, he thinks the 
best way to grow most corn at least expense is 
to take sod ground—with them it is always 
ground that has been manured a year or six 
months before plowing, applied on the sod. 
He would not apply after plowing, on account 
of running out the ground, and packing it too 
much. He wants to put the ground in the best 
kind of order; lays off 34 feet both ways, leaving’ 
two stalks to the hill. @—Do you plow in the 
fall under all circumstances? A.—Yes. It is 
not best for the crop, though there are many 
reasons to justify it. It is much less labor for 
the horses, requires less labor to put in order in 
the spring, and diminishes the risk of injury 
from worms. He had used no commercial 
fertilizers on corn. 

I. M. Price.—Heavy clay soil he would plow 
in the fall; lighter soils are better plowed in the 
spring, that is it is better for the land. Thinks 
we should manure well to make all of our crops 
profitable. Thorough cultivation before plant-~ 
ing is far preferable to cultivating afterwards. 
Lays off 34 feet square. He would not plant 
before the 10th May. He does not object to 
early planting. A neighbor of his planted when 
the ground was cold; he never knew corn to 
come up better. 

B. McLean Hardesty.—If sod ground is in- 
tended for corn he plows in the fall—does so 
from considerations of convenience, and not that 
he believes fall plowing of any benefit to the 
crop.. Lays off 3} feet each way, or 8x4. He 
has applied manure on sod land for corn before 
plowing, and in the winter and spring after 
plowing, the latter giving the best result. He 
contends there is a loss of ammonia from apply- 
ing on the sod a season in advance—using plaster 
at the time of applying might arrest it. He had 
not tried. He usually applies hen manure to 
corn, adulterating with six or eight times its 
bulk of rotten sod. When he desires to reduce 
the hen manure, he moistens it, which causes 
fermentation. By repeated turning the ferment- 
ation ceases, and pulverization is accomplished. 
He uses plaster while the fermentation is going 
For working, uses : 
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first the smoothing harrow, next Davis drag, 
next smoothing harrow, if not too high, and 
then the double shovel. 

Jos Bosley.—If he had sod land for corn he 
would like it manured—spring plowing is not 
his preference—it makes the cultivation easier. 
Has always been afraid to risk spring plowing, 
on account of the worms. He is in favor of 
working well before planting ; doesn’t want the 
sod to turn, so he would not go very deep. 
Spring-plowed ground is much lighter to work 
in.a wet season; it carries the water off better. 
It is profitable to use a trifle of a good fertilizer 
on late planting. He had not incurred heavy 
expenses in preparing premium acres; never 
over $4 per acre for commercial fertilizers. He 
had applied 100 Ibs. of p!aster per acre just pre- 
vious to tasseling. @.—In what respect does 
plaster benefit the crop? A.—It is supposed to 
create moisture; applies broadcast. @.—Is. it 
pretty hard to throw it? A.—It was last year. 
He throws to two rows at a time, and with a 
view to reaching the roots. Gives the first work- 
ing with the smoothing harrow before the corn 
comes up; then the cultivator. Approves of 
rolling all spring-plowed ground. 

Joshua M. Gorsuch.—He would aim for a good 
bit of sod ground, and manure it. For ordinary 
crops of corn he would plant 34 feet by 3 feet 8 
inches He allows this difference, the first way 
laid off, for irregular dropping. For working, 
experience teaches that the cultivator appears to 
do as much justice as any other implement. 
If the ground is in good order, repeats the work- 
ing with it the opposite way. Then two work- 
ings with the double shovel constitute his 
cultivation. He seldom resorts to the fifth 
working. He prefers spring plowing, worms or 
no worms; he has been eaten up with them time 
and again, but yet prefers spring plowing. Last 
year he tried both. Where he expected the 
corn on fall plowing to be the best, it was worst— 
the ground gets too light. The grand secret of 
success with spring plowing is not to break the 
ground unless it is in proper condition. Most 
people get too much excited from the winter’s 
rest, and rush to work without a prudent regard 
to consequences. He hasalways had to contend 
against wet plowing. 

S. M. Price said he always looked on the dele- 
terious results of plowing too wet in the spring 
as One great argument in favor of fall plowing. 

Dickinson Gorsuch said the eagerness of people 
to get to work in the spring is often fatal to land. 

. C. Scott would take a sod three or four 
years old. He would rather plow early in the 
spring. If he could, he would manure after 
plowing. Finds he gets a better return from sur- 
face application, even when coarse manure and 
less of it is applied. He has used some commer- 
cial fertilizers and some of his own make. Last 
year he thought “ Whitelock” paid better than 
hisown. He has changed his plan of manipu- 
lating hen manure. Heretofore he has been mix- 
ing it with leached ashes. This year he applied 
the ashes by themselves and adulterated the hen 
manure with rich earth and plaster, viz: Two 
parts rich earth, one of hen manure and one of 
plaster. The hen manure he pulverized with a 
flail. This year he gave the first working with 
the drag; heretofore, with the harrow. He likes 





to work once with the single sh 
with the cultivator. 

Ed. Scott thinks we had the matter of growing 
most corn at least expense tested last year. It 
was shown very plainly in the result obtained by 
Jos. Bosley. The average of his general crop 
was 163 barrels. By the application of $4 worth 
of commercial fertilizers he had increased the 
no of 5 acres an average of 8 barrels. [ote.— 

r. Bosley stated that he did not consider the 5 
acres an average of the balance which was sod. 
The 5 acres were a repeat. Compensation was 
made by a coat of barn-yard manure.] He did 
not consider there was any advantage in work- 
ing inferior land in corn. The benefit of fal! 
plowing arises from the action of frost in pulver- 
izing; lumpy, cloddy ground possesses insuffi- 
cient nourishment for corn roots. Like 8. M. 
Price, be thinks land ought to be made good on 
the sod by the application of lime and manure. 
Ground should not be run over after it is plowed 
to pul them on. He plants as soon as the ground 
can be gotten in order in the spring. Gives a 
chance to get it well worked up before harvest. 
Q.—Is there such a thing as early-planted corn 
rotting in the ground from cold weather? A.— 
He bas known it to rot, especially when we used 
to wet and roll in plaster. 

Ed. H. Matthews.—He would take a sod of as 
long standing as he could get—say four to five 
years ; plow in the fall—all spring plowing bakes ; 
corn comes up badly. There is no trouble getting 
full-plowed ground in order before planting. He 
would manure one year ahead. Last year ma- 
mure on test was applied on top,—had trouble 
with it all the season. He would use a little fer- 
tilizer to start the corn. Would use the Wool- 
sey harrow for the first working, and run as 
close to the corn as possible;.next the Davis 
drag; then Knight’s double shovel. 


Dickinson Gorsuch.—He likes a sod,—clov? 
or natural grass; if latter, would prefer it of five 
to seven years standing. He does not know 
which is the better. If we can turn clover down 
it gives us nitrogen, but makes the land too 
Hight, and as a consequence it washes. Prefers 
fall plowing on account of the liability to 
injury arising from plowing too wet in the spring. 
We can get more benefit from manure by apply- 
ing it on the surface. We are told that plants 
feed at the surface of the ground. Why, then, 
cover the manure with several inches of soil? 
He manures generally for grass, not for corn. 
His preparation of fal!-plowed ground consists of 
two harrowings and a dragging; or two drag- 
gings, if required. This season part of his corn 
had six workings previous to planting. For 
planting, he prefers the drill on hill-sides, to 
prevent wash. The drill is likewise convenient 
for applying fertilizers. Until this year he has 
been working with the smoothing harrow first. 
This year he used the Woolsey,—the lighter on 
hilly, the heavier on level land, each once in a 
row. The Woolsey harrow is a valuable instru- 
ment for corn-working. Our thanks are due 
Saml. M. Price for introducing it among us. 
The smoothing harrow sweeps over the ground 
much more rapidly. After the Woolsey he uses. 
the Davis drag. lie does not expect to put the 
shovel plow into his corn at all this year, on ac- 
count of its lacerating the roots. [Note—Jno. 
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D. Matthews claimed that this laceration is an 
advantage, as it causes such severed long roots 
to send out small lateral fibres, which, by their 
great multiplicity, increase the feeding capacity 
of the stalk, and hence add to its grain-producing 
power. 

Jno. D. Matthews —The preferable treatment 
for his soil is to lime the fall or winter after 
he takes off wheat. He has before spoken in the 
club of a field that he mowed six years; dress- 
ing it then with lime, he mowed it three years 
longer. He would apply manure to the thinnest 

ortions of pasture lands; not to mowing fields. 
Buch application increases vegetable growth, stiff- 
ens and deepens the soil and is an admirable 
preparatory step towards enlarging the corn crop. 
A few years ago he had several cords of manure 
hauled out on an old pasture lot which was almost 
bare. It stimulated the vegetable growth 
remarkably ard afforded plant-food for the suc- 
ceeding crop. He is reaping the advantage 
of that dressing of manure still. Flat lands he 
would plow in the fall, hilly in the spring. 
Ground should be brought to a fine tilth; no 
nutriment for the plant in cloddy soil. Prefers 
plowing to a depth of from 8 to 10inches. Gives 
plenty of sun and air. Uses Whitelock, at the 
rate of 150 Ibs. per acre, Last year an applica- 
tion of that amount gave him an increase of 
5 bbls. For ae he uses the smoothing 
harrow immediately after planting—levels and 
prevents formation of a crust. 

On his prize acre he is using Knight’s double 
shovel, which is the best implement he has ever 
used. The main point in raising a corn crop is 
to get in advance a heavy growth of vegetable 
matter. T. G. 

Baltimore Co., Md., June 20th, 1876. 





The True Theory of Farming—XI. 


Fineness and Thorough Dissemination 
of all Manures Necessary for the 
Best Results. 


Editors American Farmer: 


Notwithstanding the rambling, discordant 
teaching of the books, wherein, for the most 
part, learning, servility and superstition are 
linked together, it is plain that manures are 
presently and permanently valuable only in pro- 
portion to their degree of fineness and solubility ; 
and worthless in a ratio with their coarseness 
and insolubility. 

A thorough intermingling, so as to present 
them to all the absorptive parts of the roots of 
plants in the absence of fineness and solubili'y, is 
utterly impossible. 

Happily for mankind these conditions not only 
render them available to the first crop, but estab- 
lish them more permanently in the soil. For, just 
in proportion to their fineness and solubility, and 
therefore their facility for union with the juices 
of plant roots, and absorp‘ion into the same, is 
their capacity to chemically unite with the soil. 

So the peculiar properties that render them 
presently valuable make them permanently useful. 

Writers and speakers, who jump at conclu- 
sions, or float on popular error, have not been 
slow in the propagation of opinions precisely the 
reverse, and have complacently received public 
plaudits for ingenious explanations of how the 








soluble condition renders them more liable to be 
washed out. Neither ignorance nor malevolence 
could inspire a doctrine more ruinous to the pub- 
lic interest. 

It is gratifying to the public ear to be told that 
what is cheapest is best and most durable. When 
the air is redolent with grateful sounds, patience 
rebels against discordant notes of approaching 
calamities, escape from which involves much 
labor, and learning, and skill, and expense. 

The fortune-teller draws the welcome fee, and 
complacent approval, by pictures of present 


hopes, instead of impending calamities. 


The sturdy farmers are not exempt from the 
infirmity that renders others of the human family 
liable to humbuggery and vampirism. Like 
other people they believe what is easiest, and ig- 
nore what is hardest to understand and accom- 
plish, although the la v of labor, mental as well 
as physical, is stamped on every created thing. 
Especially in husbandry is the self-enforcing ele- 
ment of the law of labor manifest on every hand. 

The greatest amount of labor, skilfully directed 
in the preparation of manures and the soil, and 
the judicious selection of the best labor-saving 
implements, have always resulted in the greatest 
and most permanent benefits. 

The doctrine of applying coarse and insoluble 
manures has the advantage over truth in the fa- 
cility of its performance, and is presented by its 
advocates as the means of greater durabiltt : 
that is, they would have us believe that a mere 
mechanical miature of foreign bodies with the 
soil will be retained with a stronger affinity and 
greater force than a chemical combination, 

Enough has already been said to refute this 
idea in the minds of attentive readers, and we 
will pass to the condition in reference to fineness 
and solubility to which the manure should be 
brought before its introduction into the soil, and 
herein of the practice of throwing manures 
loosely about in lumps and streaks. 

Fineness and perfect intermingling have 
already been urged in these papers in reference 
to placing it in contact with all parts of the ab- 
sorptive roots of plants. All parts of a plant are 
absorptive in the first stage of life. 

But for the brief period in which the plant is 
providing itself with the organs necessary for 
assimilation of general food, it seems to have 
been established by the great Liebig that it lives 
on carbonic acid in the soil. 

For a short period after this stage is passed, 
all parts of the roots seem to be capable of ab- 
sorbing water impregnated with general food, 
and the developed organs digest and assimilate it. 


Ere long, those parts of the roots nearest the 
stem, having sent out radicles in search of food, 
cease to perform the function of absorption, but 
serve to support the plant in an upright position 
and to convey the food from the feeders (absorp- 
tive appendages) to the body, which in turn 
sends this, the soil-fuod dissolved in water of the 
soil, to the leaves, where it is combined with the 
atmospheric food absorbed by the leaves. 

This combination or elaboration is performed 
by the organs of the leaves. The water that 
served as the vehicle for carrying the food up, is 
here, in this elaboration or digestion, for the 
most part exhaled, and a fluid called sap is 
passed downwards, during which the digestible 
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parts are principally assimilated and the rest 
excreted generally at the roots. 

The process of final assimilation and excretion 
is analogous to that in animals. But plants seem 
to have no receptacle or stomach for food in the 
solid form. They are therefore more delicate, 
and are to be fed with more constant care and 
caution, and will perish sooner by starvation 
than animals. . 

They possess one great advantage over ani- 
mals, in that they live almost entirely on the 
atmosphere, which is ever wafting the food to 
them. But the tittle soil food required, in gen- 
eral only from one to five pounds in a bundred 
of their weight, is as indispensable as the greater 
bulk from the air. 

To obtain this soil-food, the plant is infinitely 
more perplexed than the animal, for the food 
must exist in soluble form, in contact with the 
special parts of the roots furnished with mouths, 
(to speak by analogy,) and, unlike animals, they 
possess no power of locomotion beyond a limit- 
ed radius. They search eargerly within this 
scope, and if the little soil-food required be not 
in reach in soluble form, although abounding but 
an inch away, they perish. 

If sufficient food be present to form the neces- 

. sary organs, the plant sends out feeders in all 
directions so long as they can find subsistence. 
But these will starve on a sterile road, and stop 
ere they go the normal distance. Repeated ill- 
requited efforts in different directions result in 
exhaustion of the vital powers and disease in 
early life, and ere long develop the phenomenon 
of untimely feeble efforts towards propagation, 
{the final destiny of the vital forces of plants,) 
discovered in premature flowers, abortive ova- 
rious formation, &c. 


Herein is the importance of a thoroughly-tilled 
and fully supplied soil with every substance of 
food in every atom of soil. 


The husbandman cannot make a tree out of a 
stalk of corn or wheat; but in a propitious clime 
he can produce the utmost capable development 
in the different organs,—as the roots, stems, 
leaves, and seeds of agricultural plants. I can- 
not forego here, again, to remark, that just im 
proportion as this is accomplished for the Suc- 
cessive crops, will be the establishment of perma- 
nent fertility. The very means that make the 
best crops prolong and increase fertility. 


The feeding-roots of plants will penetrate fur- 
ther, and enlarge their scope for foraging, just in 
proportion to the thoroughness of drainage, of 
tillage, and the intermingling of soluble sub- 
stances in every atom of space. « 

These conditions not only promote the growth 
of the present crop, but bring about the unceas- 
ing change that enables the constituents of soil 
to manufacture soluble out of insoluble com- 
pounds. The activity itself implies solubility to 
the vital forces of the roots. 

A soluble substance, the instant it is mingled 
in a state of fineness in a properly-conditioned 
soil, commences the pontd of changes by its 
union with matters of the soil, which union, in 
turn, is broken up by other newly-developed 
chemical influences, y hes ing still others, to 
infinity, so long as the soil is properly tilled. 
Aithough this continual evolution is necessary 


‘diate vicinity of the roots. 





to the growth of plants, we are told it militates 
against permanent fertilities. 

In the same sense it is destructive of permanent 
fertility to drain a soil saturated with water; yet 
although this soil should possess the elements of 
the most fertile soil on the globe, it could not 
produce wheat or corn. Barren, in this condi- 
tion, it is said to be exhausted by tillage. Ex- 
havsted of what? Certainly not of power to 

row plants, for it possessed none, until created 
y the very act that is said to exhaust it. 


In reference to active and so-called “ stimulat- 
ing” fertilizers and the ascribed results of ex- 
hausting the soil, take a common example—sul- 
phate of lime—(plaster.) This, when applied, is 
broken up in the soil by the union of carbonate 
of ammonip with its sulphuric acid, resulting in 
the formation of sulphate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of lime. 


Here volatile ammonia, which is fleeting as the 
winds, is fizved by its conversion into a non-vola- 
tile substaiee, and becomes an integral part of 
the soil; and this sulphate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of lime are both indispensable to the life 
of plants, and both in a condition available. 

Yet plaster is classed with the “ stimulating ” 
fertilizers, and it is, in fact, just as stimulating as 
any. It is amusing to see the array of learnin 
summed up by Johnson (agricultural chemist 
when he presents us briefly with the opinions of 
a dozen learned writers as to its inscrutable 
action. Still, at that time, as now, it was well 
mage to be choice and indispensable food in 
itself. 

But how could a spoonful of it have so charm- 
ing an effect on a stalk of corn? This they 
thought best to account for in.learned epithets, 
and vague hints, conjectures and surmises. 

The great Liebig is represented as having 
maintained that its only office was to fir volatile 
ammonia. 

How easy a little less learning might have 
taken a practical view of it, and ascribed to it 
the virtues common to all manures, of feeding 
the plants andpreparing other food in the imme- 
But this is entirely 
too plain and tangible, and, moreover, it appeared 
too iisignificant in quantity to cut any figure in 
feeding the plant. 

Yet, if the stalk of corn were burnt, it would 
be found that it had not used more lime and sul- 

huric acid than existed in the small dose admin- 
istered; to say nothing of the ammonia, and, per- 
haps, other substances rendered available by its 
known action and influence on the soil. 

If astalk of corn does not need more than the 
amount of lime, &c., contained in the plaster ad- 
ministered, is it not reasonable to suppcse that 
tlie quantity administered was enough, at least 
to make up any deficiency of the same substances 
in the soil in contact with the roots? 

Substances, in finely divided particles and ina 
soluble state, are more likely to be assimilated, 
merged, and retained in the soil than in coarser 
or insoluble condition. : 

Suppose we advance a step further and claim 
they would be more permanently combined with 
the soil, if applied, not only in the finest state of 
division and easy solubility, but already in solu- 
tion. Take urine, for instance, and sprinkle on 
a soil in proper condition of tillage. Then take 
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&@ portion and evaporate its water, under such 
conditions as to precipitate the plant food, and 
deposit it in fine powder, and spread this, the 
plant-food of the urine, on a like soil. 

Is it not probable that the liquid application 
would be more intimately mingled, and more 
thoroughly combined with the atoms of soil, than 
even this fine powder. 

If anybody doubts that the elements of liquid 
manure will be assimilated and held in close em- 
brace by the soil, while its water may pass into 
the subsoil or away into the drains, or by evapo- 
ration into the air, let him try an experiment. 

Place a heap of manure exposed to rains on 
a soil in such a way that the water from it will 
pass through a soil not already saturated with the 
constituents of the manure, and be caught in a 
clean vat. It will be found that, for a time, the 
water will be filtered and deprived of its plant- 
food in its passage through the soil, and appear 
pure in the vat. 

But when the soil is completely saturated with 
the impurities (plant-food) of the water, it wil! 
become foul in the vat. 

So, then, we may alike deprecate the use of 
liquid or any form of manure as wasteful in a 
soi: full of the same manure. About this there 
is hardly occasion for contention. 

We daily purify waters by their passage 
through charcoal, sand, &c., on the same princi- 
ple; the fertilizing elements having left the 
water and united with the filtering substances. 

If this be true, where is the foundation for the 
tirade against soluble fertilizers? As fineness is 
a chief element of solubility, can excuse be found 
for applying manures in a coarse condition, here 
and there, in the soil, instead of its even dissemi- 
nation in a state of the finest subdivision ? 

The earth presents examples of soils well sup- 
plied with soluble food in an exceedingly finely 
divided state, responding to tillage in the largest 
crops for a thousand years without apparent di- 
minution. If the same had existed in insoluble 
combinations, instead of a thousand ample crops 
the labor had been in yuin. 

If farmers would seize and r 
plants have no power to acquire food e in 
contact, and in the finest possible conditi ey 
would be overwhelmed in contemplation of the 
loss and waste incurred by throwing lime about 

in lumps, streaks, aud cakes, to find the plants. 
‘ They administer food to their half-grown 
children in suitable condition for digestion. But 
the tender infant plant, as feeble in its digestive 
organs as new-born babes, and far more so than 


6 the fact that 


adolescents, is vainly expected to- hunt up, ab- | 


sorb and assimilate coarse insoluble substances. 

If a farmer is asked how he limed his soil, he 
answers: 40 or 50 bushels per acre. If asked 
how much per cubic foot or inch, he could fur- 
nish no information. Yet its value depends 
upon how much is applied to each foot or inch, 
and not to each acre. 


An acre a foot deep contains 43,560 cubic feet 
of soil. About 50 bushels—say 2,722 tbs.— 
evenly distributed, supplies every foot with one 
ounce of lime. The weight of soil is about 80 
Tbs., or 1,280 ounces, per cubic foot. So there is 
1 ounce of lime for every 1,280 ounces of soil; 
or 1 atom of lime for every 1,280 atoms of soil. 
Now, if some spots are dosed with a lump or 





cake weighing half a pound, (8 ounces,) this is 
at the rate of 350 bushels per acre—seven times 
more than intended; and if others should 

a pound lump or cake, it is more than 
teen times the intended quantity, and these spots 
take the lime intended for seven or fifteen timeg 
the space, and leaves that much with no lime; 
or a greater space with infinitely less than was 
intended; some over-limed, and ruined for a 
long time, and much more not limed at all. 

If it does not respond, as it would have done 
had it been evenly distributed, the lime is blamed, 

I will venture to say that this is the result of 
nine-tenths of the applications of lime, and that 
there is not one foot of soil in one hundred of 
the 48,560 feet that is not over-limed, under 
limed, or not limed at all. . 

When farmers begin to talk about how muc 
lime and other fertilizers they apply per foot, 
farming will be on better footing. When they . 
talk more about feeding the plants and less atout 
the quantity of manures applied per acre, the 
plants will be better fed. 

When they talk and think about feeding the 
plants, as they do about feeding their families 
and their live stock, they will not be afraid of 
exhausting the soil by feeding the plants. 

When they begin to talk and think for them- 
selves they will not be the dupes of the ignor- 
ance of others. 

When they subtract the loss sustained by di- 
minution in crops and value of land from mis- 
guided, sloven, and uncertain work, they will 
talk less of the expense of doing things right. 

When they begin to think for themselves, they: 
will be as slow to believe that one, two or threé 
years is required for the action of lime in the 
soil, as that this long period is required for its 
action on sand and water in the mortar-bed. 


L. H. | 
Sin Ee eee ee EF SS 
The Tenant System As It Is and As 


Ought To Be. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Your correspondent C. very properly agitates 
the question of tenant farming. ‘The manner i 7 
Which farms are rented out in our country is 
a very serious drawback to good farming, und @ 
great temptation to tenants whose ideas of 
right and wrong are not vey nrmly established. 
Wherever a land-owner rents his farm out 
for the short term of one or two years, he ma 
be assured that in course of time his farm will. 
be run down, and fencing and improvements. 
neglected. The tenant, very naturally, tries 


| to get as mucli out of the soil as possible, and to 


expend as little as possible in att ining his 
point. There is no inducement for him to act 
otherwise. 

On the other side, if tenant farming were 
established on the principle that the improve- 
ment of the so:] would be a benefit to the tenant 
as well as the land-owner, this mode of farming 
would become most beneficial to both parties. 
This result can only be obtained in long leases, 
for thesterm of from 10 to 15 years. Then 
the tenant will reap the full benefit of any 
improvement he may make. It will be the 
stypngest inducement for him to improve the 
soil and keep up the improvements on the farm. 
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» appertaining to it. Some say there are no innate 


~ character of the soil, and find out its constitu- 
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The proprietor will after the expiration of the 
Jease, have a well-improved' farm which he easily 
can rent toadvantage. Insuch leases it ought to 
be enjoined on the tenant not to sell forage and 
manure, and to keep an appropriate number of 


stock. 

Although this system of leasing would be a 
mutual benefit to all parties concerned and 
jncrease the material wealth, there is but ver 
little prospect of its general introduction in this 
country. Every man strives to become the 
owner ofa farm, and only when such is impossi- 
ble will he consent to become a renter. The 
idea in itself is correct and proper, but the 
mistake committed by a large number of such 
farmers is to invest their last dollar in buying a 
farm and then to be crippled in their operations 
for want of the necessary working capital. How 
much better would it be to take their little 
capital, invest it in renting a good farm where 
they, with ample means to take advantage of 
every oportunity presenting itself, in the course 
of ten years would accumulate sufficient to 
buy their own farm and have ample capital 
left to operate it to full advantage. The great 
drawback to farmers, as well as other business 
men in — is their lack of working capital. 
Better do a small business of which you are 
perfect master, than to engage in large enter- 
prises which you are not able to control properly 
for want of capital. L. A. HANSEN. 

Bay St. Louts, Miss. 





e 
Beginners. 


Editors American Farmer: 

There must be a beginning to everything, and 
first principles in all vocations. One who 
undertakes to carry on any business should have 

pstudied and practiced the rudimentary parts 


s; and if so, then learning and practice are 
ssary to the attainment of perfection. Learn, 

fm, under competent instructors. Observe 
eessful practiioners, and take a vride in your 
ing. Guessing does not succeed better in 
ming than other callings. Industry and 
severance are as essential, and should be 
practiced until they become habitual. Study the 


ents; find out what cereals succeed best on it, 
and if rearing and grazing cattle, together with 
feeding, will be profitable, and will tend to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. Of course good 
cultivation is indispensable, and always procure 
the best manures, and a sufficiency of them. 
You will be most likely rewarded after you 
have done your part. There are always seed- 
times and harvests. Be ready for them. There 
is a difference in being in time and too late— 
‘time and tide wait for no man.” By being 
forward with your work, you may have the 
consolation, if there be a failure, it is not your 
fault. Be watchful of the seasons; they are not 
invariable. Find out also what is needed in the 
market. Some things may be easily’raised, but 
not readily converted into money. Keep your 
stock in a thrifty state. Know what a laborer 
can do; do not require too much of him; see 
also that he is sufficiently provided for. When 

tions are given let them be clear, and be 
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satisfied When they are punctually attended to, 
and well done. Recollect that all animals are 
flesh and blood, and require a sufficiency of 
food and shelter to protect them. By taking 
good care of implements they last longer; the 
same might be said of everything. Don’t be 
satisfied with halt-doing, but only with well- 
doing. Keep up the credit of your calling, and 
recollect that a man can reflect credit on it wher 
it cannot on him unless he does his duty. 
**Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there the glory lies.” 
Good farming pays farmers are the bone and 
sinew of the land. Many callings flourish that 
are not exactly indispensable. Tet agriculture 


go down and the tillage of the ground cease, 
there would be an end to all worldly glory. 
Money and all its worshippers “would be small 
Go ahead ; 
Cc. 


by degrees, and beautifully less.” 
faint hearts never succeeded. 
West Virginia. 





Grains aud Grasses in North Carolina. 


Editors American Farmer: 


The Clawson wheat you gave me is very, very 
fine, and also the small lot of Fultz you sent me 
as a present by mail three yearsago. I have not 
thrashed it out yet, but expect. to make near a 
hundred bushels on about three acres of Fultz. 

Our people are giving considerable attention 
just now to grain and grass, and clover is now get- 
ting to be appreciated. My lucerne is first-rate, 
I count it one of the foremost of forage plants. 
I have cut it once and it is nearly ready now to 
be cut again. 

I was charmed with the last number of the old 
Farmer. Mr. Gilmer’s directions for saving or- 
chard grass seed*is worth more to me than ten 
years subscription price of the Farmer. So you 
see I am speculating—meaking money out of you. 
But I have known you long enough to know 
that I am thrice welcome to it at your hands. 

I enclose a couple of specimens of grass for © 
name—one of them is indigenous to this farm, 
and the other came in some grass sent from your 
city. “I suspicion one of the specimens to be 
Bermuda grass. Your friend, 

Pitt Co, N. C., June 15,’76. Jas. JOYNER. 

[No. 1 is Bermuda, or Scutch Grass, Cynadon 
dactylon ; No. 2 is Velvet Grass, Haleus lunatus. 


— Eads. A. F.) 


—-@ 


“Multum in Parvo.” 


Editors American Farmer : 

This is the age of improvement, the march of 
mind and advance of inventions. _The primitive 
simplicity of 1776 and the times for a succession 
of years are materially changed. The bounda- 
ries of the States are vastly extended. There 
has been an increasing influx of population 
pouring into the country until millions of people 
are scattered and settled over a vast area of ter- 
ritory. Manufactures have sprung up; land and 
water communication over and through the 
land; communication with the old world by 
sail, steam and telegraph. Our people have 
communication and commerce with most of the 
nations of the earth, and dur commerce continues 
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to extend. There is nothing in arts and science 
in which we are not to some extent engaged.— 
Most of the things that are used by man are 
made or imported here. We have the raw ma- 
terial, to an almost unlimited extent, of the most 
useful and necessary articles. Nothing but 
capital and enterprise are needed to supply the 
wants of this country and many others, and in 
time will be put into requisition. 

This being centennial year, and a great exbi- 
bition going on in one of our large cities, the 
foregoing remarks were readily elicited. The 
world wiil learn of us and we of them. We 
will have an opportunity to compare our manu- 
factures with theirs. Our farmers, in their in- 
tercourse with those of the old world and our 
own States, have a chance to exchange views 
and compare systems. “Not having traveled, be 
knoweth nothing.” Now you can see the differ- 
ent peoples at a glance, and converse with and 
listen to them. Agriculture has advanced scien- 
tifically and practically in the recollection of 
many of us. e have witnessed how the old 
systems exhausted the country, and to what 
means we have to resort to restore them to their 
pristine fertility; what changes have been brought 
about by machinery as to economy in time and 
money; how much better animals in use and for 
pleasure now are than formerly. 

As many others, so is agricuiture a living sci- 
ence. It has not yet arrived to that state of 
perfection we would all wish, but we hope that 
even in our time improvement will be brought 
about. Our predecessors acted up to the lights 
afforded them: won’t we emulate their examples 
and keep pace with other branches of business? 
We are a power in the world, and we should 
work together for our good and that of our 
country. All of our people have a chance to 
improve: the schoolmaster is abroad in the 
land, and our country is a glorious a 

PHILO. 


e 


Our French Letter. 





Fattening Farm Animals. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

There is no subject in Continental farming 
receiving so much profound attention as the fat- 
tening of animais, involving as it does directly 
their breeding and rearing. In the case of beef 
fat, it can be converted into margarine, which 
resembles butter in one particular, that of appear- 
ance. The fat of mutton is not at all relished 
by the consumer, and yet it is to produce a 
superabundance of fat, that oil cake and meals, 
so rich in nitrogen, and so costly too, are 
extensively patronized. There is not a little 
truth in the remark, that it is for the benefit 
of the cook that this excessive fat is manufac- 
tured; she insists on the fattest joints at the 
butchers, to enjoy the better the fattest perqui- 
sites. It has been shown, that the more a sheep, 
for example, is fat, that is, surpasses the rational 
mean average, the less it repays the aliments re- 
quired to produce that excessive obesity, and 
which, be it observed in passing, is the most 
onerous of the whole process. It is held then to 
be more profitable to produce two sheep ordi- 
narily fattened, than one a phenomenon of fat. 
The same principle applies to breeding; repro- 





duction is injured, and perhaps a race becomes 
degenerated when the male is obese. Barn 
fowls are not reproduced by first enclosing the 
cock in a coop, and fattening him with the 
expedition of a Strasburg goose. French 
farmers on tying stock up for fattening, devotg 
about ten days to a preliminary gradual increagg 
of rations, which are distributed four times per 
day in summer and three in winter. As much 
of our contentment in this life depends on 
stomach, so with farm animals; punctuality 
in serving meals, and no short commons, will be 
found to best promote repose and sleep: two 
grand agents in the process of fattening. The 
litter ought to be renewed every morning, and 
the bed made for the night. A dark, rather 
than a well-lighted shed, is preferable, having 4 
temperature not disagreeably high, and an 
atmosphere humid rather than dry. Some, 
to secure the latter, water the alleys of the 
shed pending warm weather. 


Preserving Green Fodé¢er. 

The regional agricultural shows are putting 
forth strenuous efforts to encourage agricultur- 
ists to rely on preserved green food, as a security 
against cold springs like the present, or ary 
summers which are — general, 
that affect forage crops. M. Goffart invited 
a fortnight ago the leading agriculturists 
of France to be present at the opening of his 
pits, wherein had been placed, in October last, 
20 tons of chopped green maize. Three 
were conclusively established: the perfect pre 
servation of the green food, after seven months 
enclosure in the trenches, without elevation 
of temperature, and the absence of all fermenta- 
tion ; the rapidity with which this food acquired 
an alcoholic odor; the avidity with which the 
animals consumed it, even when freshly-mown 
fodder was presented to them; 2, the satisfies 
tory condition of twenty tons of green chopy 
rye after seven months enclosure in pits; 8 
the excellent state of the stock. 


For soiling purposes several varieties of m 
are in favor, ne ny | to climate and land 
latter is prepared as for an ordinary root 
receiving from 15 to 80 tons of farm- 
manure, with a supplemental dose of gual 
or chemical fertilizers. Maize requires an enef+ 
getic manure, the giant species exacting almost 
double the quantity given to the others. Ex 
perience has found, that chemical manures are 
superior to guano for maize, but the super: phos- 
phate and suiphate of ammonia can be adval- 
tageously replaced by 8 or 10 cwt. of dissolved 
guano. The plant is a great consumer of phos 
phate. The seed is ordinarily steeped for one or 
two days before sowing, and the latter never 
takes place till a period when the spring frosts. 
are not to be feared attacking the young plant. 

French Agricultural Shows. ‘a 

Every year the government endows a series of 
regional shows, some ten in number, so that in 
the course of eight years all the Departments 
benefit by these important agricultural competi: _ 
tions, and the wonders that time works can be — 
thus accurately estimated. It is, however, 
strange that, at these shows, no prizes are off % 
for horses, and France is actively occupied to” 
discover the means of improving the breed = 
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well as their number. The State alleges its own 
breeding schools are sufficient for all wants, 
which is a view not at all ratified by public 
opinion. Another desirable end to be attained 
is, that Frenchmen ought to learn how to ride; 
history proves that at one period they could 
pewitch the world with their noble horseman- 
ship. Farmers, who formerly travelled on horse- 
back, now do so in vehicles, or by rail; hence 
the decadency of an accomplishment now more 
than ever @ necessity. At the regional shows 
carousals take place, where the troopers perform 
several feats of skill; the public feels interested 
only in how they sit in the saddle when charg- 
ing an imaginary enemy. Since all able-bodied 
men in France must now perform military 
service, the wish is, that farmers’ sons become 
habituated to the most complicated evolutions 
of horses. Some agricultural schools have re- 
cently added equitation to their subjects taught. 
At Carcass—one regional show—a novelty was 
introduced, that of giving prizes to the best 
pupils of the farm school; the teachers selected 
their most advanced bo,s, and the examination, 
public, oral and written, was conducted by the 
managing committee of the show. The subjects 
chosen were a description of the show itself: 
the advantages of a machine, of a special breed 
of stock, or a peculiar system of culture,—all 
having a local application and interest. There 
is a marked tendency to impart to farming 
studies a decidedly practical character; and the 
growing fashion of selecting the blue ribbons of 
the agricultural colleges, and sending them to 
travel and take notes in foreign countries of 
agricultural practices, expenses being defrayed 
by the State, is excellent. 
An Experimental Farm. 


The Saxon government has purchased M. 
Stecher’s well known experimental farm, near 
Dresden, that readers and visitors may remem 
ber, has received no other manures since thirty 
years but feeble doses of guano and boue-dust, 


While being submitted to an eight-course rota- 
= tion of cropping, wherein not only wheat figures, 


where flax and clover are cultivated for their 


' seeds. The soil is derived from gneiss rocks, 


and is consequently tenacious. At present all 
the crops are luxurious, and surpass in a marked 
manner those in the vicinity that receive the 
ordinary supply of animal manures. 

Rieckets in Animals, 

Professor Roloff has been investigating the 
cause of rachitis, or rickets, in animals, owing to 
which the bones become swollen, soft, and de- 
formed. The disease appears always when the 
animal is young. It isdue toakind of stoppage 
in the development of the skeleton; the organ- 
im has want of lime. In the case of aged 
animals this lime is furnished by the greater 
supply of food they take, finding all the lime 
and more, even, than they require. If the dis- 
ease has acquired an intensity, it is rarely that 
the skeleton—the bones—resume development, 
and consequently the animal remains impotent 
and sorry-looking. For pigs, till six months old, 
and cattle and horses during their first year, it 
is essential to supply them with fodder rich in 
lime, or employing phosphate of lime. Bone 
dust is commoniy mixed up with the young ani- 
mal’s food, and is, besides, very easily digested : 





a quarter of an ounce, daily, for pigs, and the 
double for stock. The chief point is to apply 
the remedy in time. Acid food is said to pro- 
mote thé disease; it does so in the case of pigs 
nourished on sour milk ; the lactic acid, uniting 
with the lime in the rations, is expelled from the 
system in the form of a chemical salt. 
The Phylloxera. 

Patience and expectation describe tke present 
condition of the phylloxera question: one has 
to wait for the results of new experiments. M. 
Boiteau has detected the insects marching out of 
the very buds of the vine. The opinions are 
quite contradictory as to the efficacy of the sul- 
phuret of carbon remedy. The French consul 
at Canton has expedited some specimens of the 
Eleccocca : a shrub that the Chinese plant to keep 
away a destructive white ant. It will be tried— 
as is every remedy suggested. 

Items. 

At Landshut, in Bavaria, and in other parts of 
that kingdom; also, a great mortality, a veritable 
epidemic, carried otf hundreds of young horses ; 
the foals were allowed their ordinary life in 
paddocks. From several post mortem examina- 
tions, it wus discovered that the animals pre- 
sented the same symptoms as when persons 
succumb from typhus fever; and it-was found 
that the horses had been virtually poisoned from 
the emanations from neighboring fields that had 
been top-dressed with night-soil from the cities. 

A new churn has appeared ; its principle is to 
maintain the cream at a uniform temperature. 
This the inventor alleges to secure by inserting 
a layer of felt between the cavity formed by two 
walls of plated iron, the material of which the 
churn is composed. 

Paris, June 1, 1876. F.C. 





Agriculture at the Centennia!. 

The Germantown Telegraph says of the Inter- 
national Fair : 

“There is no doubt but the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Centennial Exposition is not only 
the most complete of the kind ever seen at any 
International exposition, but by far the most in- 
teresting to the average American of any depart- 
ment of the whole Espesition: and if any one 
who had the requisite knowledge to compare 
what is seen with what is generally known, 
should take it in hand to give a thorough digest 
of everything as seen here, it would make one of 
the most interesting volumes ever given to Ame- 
ricans. Noone can go through this wonderful 
department without being struck by some sug- 
gestive thought brought out by an cxhibit at 
every turn,” and 

“The more the Centennial Exhibition pro- 
gresses the more the advantages become appa- 
rent. Even in such a small matter as the fruit 
exhibition, thousands of people saw what they 
never knew before—the capacity of the two 
young States, lowa and Michigan, for raising 
beautiful fruit; while Australia, almost to us an 
unknown country, told us at once by her deeds 
that besides the good sheep-raising country she 
is beginning to be known as, in fruit-culture (so 
far at least as the king of fruits, the apple, is 
concerned,) she can offer as good advantages to 
all who may be disposed to look on that fact as 
an inducement to settle within her borders.” 














Live Stock. 


The Original Breed of Berkshire Swine. 








[From Allen's Prize Eesay on the Berkshire Hog.) 





Tradition, and the earliest published accounts 
of what has long been particularly distinguished 
by the name of Berkshire Swine, represents 
them, down to about a century since, as amon 
the largest breeds of England,—weighing, ful 
grown, from 700 to 1,000 pounds, or more The 
“Complete Grazier” describes one, in 1807, as 
weighing. 113 stone. (904 tbs.) This was 
exhibited, with others, by Sir William Curtis, at 
the cattle show of Lord Somerville, in that year. 
Johnson, in his “Farmers’ Encyclopedia,” Lon- 
don, 1842, says that they weighed at that time 
from 50 to 100 stone, (400 to 800 Ibs.) The 
latter of these, doubtiess, were of the improved 
breed. 

Originally they were represented as being 
generally of a buff, sandy, or reddish-brown 
color, spotted with black, occasionally tawny 
or white spotted in the same manner. 
They were coarse in the bone; head ratber 
large, with heavy flop ears; broad on the back ; 
deep in the chest; flat-sided, and long in the 
body; thick and heavy in both shoulders and 
hams; well let down in the twist; bristles and 
long curly hair, with rather short, strong legs. 
Their meat was better marbled than that of any 
other breed of swine in Great Britain—that 
is, had a greater proportion of lean freely inter- 
mixed with fine streaks of fat, which makes 
it much more tender and juicy than it would 
otherwise be. They were consequently, from 
time immemorial, preferred to all other swine 
there, for choice hams, shoulders and bacon. 
They were slow feeders, and did not ordinarily 
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traditions assert that the black and white 
and even pure white Ciinese boar wag 




















sparingly used to assist in the same purpose, | fatten on 
can well believe this; for I often er ne Tag ox 
in Berkshire spotted, about half and half i re 
and white, in addition to the reddish. y 
or buff and black, and so on almost up to ay 300 pou 
plum color or black. The produce of the 40 we 
cross or crosses was next bred together, light of 
by judicious subsequent selections, the improy rot 
breed, as we now find it, became, in due time, jo a 
fixed and permanent in all its desirable points, poe 
Another feature, aside from the half and balf ver 
black and white spots hitherto ly & fora full 
found to mark the improved Berkshire § When 
which may be adduced in support of the supp § men in 
sition of a sparing cross with the white ang T inquire 
nk spotted Chinese, is the shape of the jowl, § informe 
All these which I have bred in my pi proved 8 
or imported at different times direct from them, fr 
or have seen elsewhere, had much fuller and fat ticul: 
ter jowls than the Siamese. Some of the breed. was ab 
ers in England preferred the fat jowls, because @ of Pinck 
carrying the most meat; others the | his fathe 
as they said this gave their stock a finer a 1780, in 
higher-bred look in the head. existing 
The Siamese Swine.—In the same volume of § that the 
Professor Low which contains the B me @ old, and 
portrait as described above, is a colored plateof § for it wi 
a Siamese sow. She is a dark slate, varying t § to begin 
that of arich plum color. The two hind fe § fixed ty; 
are white; the fore lezs and feet white, : Chara 
in front with plum. The face is dished; head § shire Su 
fine, with short erect ears; shoulders and hams § and rath 
extra large; back broad, with a deep roundand Qi body i 
longish body. This sow is represented with § and wit! 
a slightly swayed or hollow back, at which #sion; fa 
we need not wonder, considering its length, and § jow's fi 
that she h-s a litter of nine great, fat pigs tug: fof the | 





ging- away at her dugs. These Professor Low 
says were got by a half-bred Chinese boar 





mature till two and a half to three years old. 


It is thus that I find the Berkshire hog figured 
and described in the earliest English publica- 
tions to which I have been able, thus far, to 
obtain access.. But in the second volume of the 
magnificent folio edition, illustrated with colored 
plates, now lying before me, of “The: Breeds 
of the Domestic Animals of the British Islands,” 
by Professor David Low, published in London, 
in 1842, is a portrait of a Berkshire as I have 
described above, except being of rounder body | 
and somewhat finer in all his points, with ears | 


‘like most of those of modern breeding, medium | short, slender and erect; shoulders and 


in size, and erect instead of flopping. This | 


| was white; fur some of them were pure whit 
} while others are mixed slate or plum and whifl 
‘and one is a buff, with black spots, like 1 


‘as I possessed and bred for several years on tt 


which I presume, from the color of the p 












original Berkshire. i 

I will now describe the Siamese Swine, such @straight 
shoulder 
sloping 


own farm. They varied in color from deep rich” 


| plum to dark slate and black; hud two to three ground, « 
{white feet, but no white on the legs or other 


to side,. 
parts of the body. The head was short and fine, {that, st 
with a dished face, and rather thin jowls; ears @pretty fe 


round, smooth and extra large; back broad 
















portrait is of a sandy or reddish-brown color, | somewhat arched, except in sows heavy with 
spotted with black; the fect and legs for nearly | pig or suckling pigs, but even then it was, 
their whole length, white, slightly streaked | straight rather than swayed; body of moderate’ 
on the sides and behind with reddish-brown. ‘length, deep, well ribbed up, and nearly as round 
It, of course, represents one of the old breed con- jas a barrel; chest deep and broad; twist wel: 
siderably improved, and marked as I occasion- | let down; legs fine and short; tail very slender 
ally found them in all my visits to Berkshire, | and well set, with a handsome curl in it near the 
down to 1867. Butthe pigs which I saw thus rump; hair soft, silky and thin; no bristles 
marked were of the same size and shape, and even on the boars; skin thin and of a dark 
as fine in all their points, as the genera] run | hue, yet when scalded, scraped white ; flesh firm, 
of the black, slate, or plum colors of the present | sweet and very tender, with less lean hn 


day. | the Berkshire. Although so compact, iy 

an of the Improved Berkshire Swine.— | and smooth in build, they had a fine, high- 
Tradition tells us that this was made by a cross | up-headed style, especially in their walk, whica 
of the black or deep plum-colored Siamese boar | instantly attracted the attention of all 


on the old unimproved Berkshire sows. Other | called to see them. They were moderately pro 
. 


Pie 
Ean 
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i d hardy as any other breed of swine 
Te el —the extremes of heat and cold never 


ngthem. They were gentle in disposition, 
very quiet, and easily kept, and would partially 
fatten on good pasture, or coarse raw vegetables. 
They could be made fit for the butcher at any 

: matured at 12 to 15 months old; and when 
fly fattened, generally weighed from 250 to 
300 pounds, occasionally going to 350, or even 
4 pounds. They had very fine bones and 
light offal. : ; 

t was, doubtless, with Siamese boars as per- 
fect as I bave here described, that the cross was 
made on the original Berkshire sows, which has 
contributed so largely to the formation of the 
improved breed, held in such high estimation 
fora full century or more past. 

hen was the Cross first made.—Several aged 
men in different parts of Berkshire, of whom 
Tinquired on my first visit to England, in 1841, 
informed me that they had known there im- 
proved swine of the same type as I then found 
them, from earliest childhood. But the most 
ticular, and apparently reliable, account 
was able to obtain, was from Mr. Westbrook, 
of Pinckney Green, Bysham, who told me that 
His father possessed them as early as the year 
1780, in as great perfection as the best then 
existiig in the country. Thus it will be seen 
that the improvement is now at least a century 
old, and more probably a century and a quarter; 
for it would have taken some years back of 1780 
to begin anew breed of swine, and get it up toa 
fixed type at that period. 

Characteristics of the best of the Improved Berk- 
shire Swine at this time—Snout and head fine 
and rather short, but larger in proportion to the 
body in the male than in the female, 
and with a bolder and more determined expres- 
sion; face dished and broad between the eyes; 
jow's full or thinner, according to the fancy 
of the breeder; eyes bright and expressive; 
fears small, thin and upright, or inclining their 
) § points a little forward; neck short, rather full in 
the throat, and harmoniously swelling to the 
p#shoulders; chest broad and deep; back broad 
eyed moderately arched ; rump nearly level with 
it; wellletdown in thetwist; body of good length 
and depth, round with well-sprung ribs, and 
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uch “Sstraight along the sigles and under the belly ; 
my shoulders, above all, in the boar, extra thick, yet 
® fsloping smoothly to the body; hams broad, 
ree fround, deep, and so thick through from side 
het to side, particularly in the sow and barrow, 
iné, hat, standing directly behind, except when 





pretty fat, the sides of the body are scarcely seen 
petween them and the shoulders; legs fine, 
sirong, of moderate length, and set rather wide 









ith Papart; feet small, with clear, tough hoofs; tail 

wis, Blender and well set, with a handsome cur! near 

ate’ #the rump; bones fine and of an ivory-like grain 

= had ged offal very light in comparison to 
oO 





t carcass; hair fine, soft. and silky; 
no ristles, even on the boar; skin thin and 
ellow, with elastic handling of the flesh 
beneath; quick and spirited in movement; 
tylish in carriage, and, in the boar, more 
specially, bold and imposing in presence. 

(We may in our next give some additional 
tracts from this interesting essay of Mr. Allen, 
including practical suggestions on breeding, Hd. 















Lameness in Horses. 


Sandcrack is a defective state of the horn of 
the huof, evidenced by the occurrence of a fissure, 
which generally extends through the thickness 
of the horn and sometimes reaches from the 
coronet»to the ground surface, forming a com- 
plete line of separation between the two sides of 
the hoof. Horses which are employed in farm 
work are particularly liable to sandcracks owing 
to the brittle condition of their hoofs from 
exposure to wet and dirt and the absence of the 
care which is usually devoted to the carriage 
horse or hack. 

Hoof horn being a mere secretion from the 
membrane of the internal foot, is quite at the 
mercy of external intluences, and can be kept 
either in a hard or soft state, according to the 
means which are employed for that purpose. 
Some horses’ hoofs are naturally soft and pliable, 
others hard and brittle; but the defects, where 
they exist, can be corrected by artificial means, 
if sufficient trouble be taken; under ordinar 
circumstances, however, the feet of hcrses whic 
are used for rough work are not attended to, 
so long as the animal remains sound, and thus 
it happens that the horn may assume a dry and 
brittle condition without notice, until the acci- 
dental application of force in the course of the 
animal's movement causes a crack in the direc- 
tion of the fibres, and an accumulation of gritty 
material in the fissure leads to its extension, and 
finally causes irritation of the internal vascular 
membrane, and consequently lameless. In some 
cases, sandcrack is undoubtedly due to an 
injury to the secreting surface, the coronet 
which disturbs the function of the part; in 
such cases the crack will appear at the upper 
part of the hoof, close to the skin. In other 
cases where the accident arises from general 
dryness and brittleness of the horn, the crack 
commences at the ground surface of the hoof, 
and extends upward, suddenly or by degrees, 
according to the intensity of the force applied, 
or the resisting power of the horn. Sandcracks 
of this character generally appear in the front of 
the hoof, and .more often in the hind than in 
the fore feet. 

Lameness, as the result of sandcrack, depends 
on one or two causes: either the dirt has passed 
through the fissure to the internal foot, and set 
up disease in the membrane by simple contact ; 
or from the frequent movement of the sides 
of the fissure, when it is very extensive, a por- 
tion of the membrane has been pinched between 
the edges of the horn, and inflammation produced 
in that way; in the latter case, granulations 
of a fungoid character spring from the diseased 
structure, and fill the fissure with highly 
vascular and sensitive structures, which are 
injured every time the animal uses his foot. 


Treatment of sandcrack will vary according 
to the complication which may exist, but in 
common cases the object is to prevent any 
movement of the separated parts of the hoof, by 
adjustment of the shoes and other mechanical 
means, and to stimulate the secreting surface, 
the principle of cure being that hew horn must 
be furnished from above, so that the unsound 
structure is ultimately forced downward and 
gradually worn out, or cut away in the process 
of shoeing. 
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For the purpose of preventing movement 
between the sides of the fissure, various devices 
have at different times been suggested. When 
the crack is at the front of the hoof, a strong 
clip in each side of the shoe is effectual ; in other 
cases itis advised to drive an ordinary shoeing 
nail through the sides of the crack and clinch 
the ends. A strap firmly buckled round the 
hoof, or tape tied tightly, may be used with good 
effect in sume cases. 

The mechanical skill of the operator having 
been successfully exerted to prevent movement 
between the sides of the sandcrack, there re- 
mains nothing to be done beyond the application 
of a stimulant to the coronet immediately adjoin- 
ing the part where the sandcrack exists. A 
little common blistering ointment rubbed in 
once or twice a week is very useful for this pur- 
pose, or two or three lines may be drawn across 
the upper part of the fissure with a firing-iron. 

It is not necessary to keep the animal from 
his ordinary work during the treatment, but the 
part must be carefully examined at intervals to 
ascertain if the new horn, which is secreted from 
the coronary surface, is formed. Should it be 
found that the crack extends into it, a repeti- 
tion of the stimulant to the secreting surface 
will be required —Agricultural Gazette. 

e 





Garcet.—In reply to a question whether po- 
tatoes fed to any considerable extent will pro- 
duce garget, Zhe Scientific Farmer says: 

Garget, inflammation of the udder, or mam- 
mitis, is a disease which may arise from various 
causes, and these may be both local and consti- 
tutional; amon st the former may be mentioned 
all blows and injuries to the udder, and the 
practice of not thoroughly “stripping” at milk- 
ing time; amongst the latter, all irregularities of 
diet, as a too highly nourished state of the sys- 
tem at the time of calvirg, or a too sudden change 
to any food which from its nature will increase 
the flow of milk; that food in which water 
abounds will increase this flow, is a fact. 

Jn 100 parts of Swedish turnips are 91.0 parts of water. 
In 100 parts of red clover, green, are 76.0 parts of water. 
In 100 parts of potatoes, raw, are 75.9 parts of water. 

Therefore, it will be seen that a too sudden or 
injudicious allowance of potatoes, green clover, 
or Swedish turnips, will be very likely to cause 
garget by suddenly stimulating an organ which 
is already in a high state of activity. Thus far 
the potato will do as much harm and no more 
than any other food containing an equal amount 
of water. It has, however, one quality which 
should perhaps not go unmentioned here, and 
that is, that an overabundant feeding of them 
will occasionally produce a form of diarrhoea 
which is very prostrating, and apt to terminate 
fatally in a short period of time. 


i RLS SE 

Foot Rot.—The same paper says: Foot rot 
or foul in the foot in cattle is caused by irregular 
growths of horn, producing an unnatural bear- 
ing and splits in the hoof; and so irritation by 
the entrance of*dirt, sand, etc., or it may be 
caused by the animal’s standing in wet or filth 
producing a softening of the top of the hoof, and 
so an exposure of sensitive surfaces. Pus is 
formed from this presence of foreign bodies, and 


- 


-scribed is brought about.’ In some few cage, 





burrows downward through .the s0 
within the hoof, and so the state 6f things de. 


the hoof may be entirely renioved; whilst jn 
others there is merely a continuous fetid dig 
charge. Condition is greatly sacrificed, and the 
appetite much impaired. The treatment will be 
in the first place to thoroughly examine the 
space between the hoofs and all around their 
tops; all foreign bodies and dead matter must 
be removed, and all loose pieces of horn cut 
away with a sharp blacksmith’s knifé. Then 
dress the raw surface so exposed twice . 
with a solution of carbolic acid, one part to fifty ’ 
of water, until all discharge ceases; afterw 
dress with simple cerate until perfectly recoyer. 
ed. Keep the standing place as dry and clean 
as possible. As the disease is communicated by 
the contact of healthy feet with the di 
from the unhealthy ones which ‘may -be 
about, the affected animals should be kept by 
themselves until all discharge has ceased. 





* 
Heavy Fleeces. ‘i 


Genl. Jno. 8. Goe, of Brownsville, Pa , writes 
us that his pure bred American Merino g 
(samples of the fleeces of which of great fineness 
he sends us,) shorn May 31 to June 8, yielded a 
follows; Fourteen rams, 1 year old to aged, in- 
clusive, from 13 Ibs. 1 0z. to 31 tbs., and fifty- 
a A ewes, from 1 year old to aged, from 12 t 

8, 


The Dairy. 


Management of Dairy Cows. 














Editors American Farmer : 


We recommend this article in the June num- 
ber of The Furmer to the perusal of its readers 
Too much care in the management of cows 
cannot be bestowed. They will liberally pay 
for all there is done for them, and let us say 
that without the utmost care they will not give 
full returns. 

On two points, meanwhile, we desire to make 
some remarks. It says: “Whether the latter 
ane is preferable to pasturing, is still s 
mooted question, and depends very much on 
circumstances. Where pasture is thin and short 
it is no doubt preferable to pasture, but -heavy 
grass of any kind it iseconomy to cut and haulto 
the racks or mangers, for in the latter case one act 
will feed as far as three if pastured.” . 

This quotation admits that soiling is prefer 
able where heavy grass or soiling forage 18 pry 
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duced. Why, then, be content with thin snl 
short pasturage? Why not aim to produc 
heavy grass? 

It is a very poor policy to keep:a dairy and 
compel the cows to subsist on thin an 
pasturage. The dairyman must have af 
forage for his cows, winter and summer; 
until he produces such, he will look in vain for 
the profits he ought to derive from his ye 4 
Therefore, the first thing he has to do is 
put his soil in such condition as to produ 
amply. 
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The article. further says: “The prevalent 
custom with farmers of cleaning out their cow 
stables once a week instedd of once or twice 
a day, is at best but filthy and slovenly, and 
seriously affects both the cow and her milk.” 
This question may properly be stated to be a 
mooted one. There is no doubt that the general 
management, where manure is only removed 
once or twice a week, is detrimental to the cows 
and their milk. If properly managed, we 
contend that such is not the case. We have 
ticed it for a number of years and our butter 
has always commanded the very highest market 


rice.  ° 
; The secret is simply to be constantly apply- 
ing plaster to the manure, and provide the cows 
with an abundance of litter. If such is done, we 
guarantee against all bad effects. The advant- 
ages of this method are, that less labor is re- 
quired, and that, when his manure is removed 
and hauled direct to the spot where it is wanted, 
it can be ploughed under at once, provided 
the soil is in proper condition. It also retains 
more of its fertilizing qualities, as it is not ex- 
posed so much to the air, being tramped close 
and compact by the cows. 

Where soiling is practiced the removal of the 
manure oftener than once or twice a week is 
next to impracticable, provided they are fed in 
ayard with shed. We do not wish to be under- 
«stood to have any objection to the removal of 


- the manure once or twice a day where it is 


practicable; on the contrary we like it best and 
practice it; but whether the first-mentioned 
method is not the best in regard to producing 
more and fully as good manure is, we say, still a 
mooted question. 

Bay St. Louis, Miss. L. A. HANSEN. 
When should Cows of a Butter-Dairy Calve. 

Also this article in the June number of the 
Farmer is a most excellent one. The principles 
set forth therein have been acknowledged more 
than half a century ago, by the best dairying 
countries in Europe, and stand to day unques- 
tioned. L. A. H. 
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Fodder Corn for Milch Cows. 








Our own experience, for years, of the value of 
fodder corn for stock, and especially for milch 
cows, has induced us, on the return of every 
spring, to endeavor to impress upon farmers, and 
others having cattle, to put in a lot of this forage 
crop, and we are gratified to find that each suc- 


“cessive season the practice is on the increase in 


every section of our land. We noticed in our 
June number some experiments, as detailed 
at the Dairymen’s Association of Vermont, by 
Mr. Sheldon and others; but having since re- 
ceived a more full report, we think it will be 
acceptable to our readers to give further details. 


Mr. C. L. Sheldon read a paper on cheese- 
making, in which he said: 

, The past season was peculiar in several par- 
liculars. Among those we first notice is the 
milk production as compared with the season 





of 1874. In 1874 we received at the factory the 


milk of 642 cows, all told, and for 1875 the milk 
of 659 cows. The aggregate yield of milk for 
the season of 1875, as compared with the pre- 
vious season, is 5 6 10 per cent. poorer, and for 
the same period of the season it is 9 9-100 per 
cent. poorer. Taking June of 1874 as the basis 
of comparison for the different months, we find 
the yield of June, 1875, to be 2 67-100 per cent. 
less. July, 1875, shrinks 12 46-100 per cent., or 
13 93-100 per cent. more than August, 1874.— 
September, 1875, shrinks 43 15-100 per cent., or 
10 82-100 per cent. more than its corresponding 
month. October, 1875, shrinks 52 82-100 pe1 
cent., or a difference of 3 83-100 per cent. corres- 
ponding month of 1874. It will be noticed that. 
no month of 1875 has quite equalled its corres- 
ponding month of 1874, and that the percentage 
of shrinkage is greatest in August; that July 
also lost heavily. About the time of the great- 
est shrinkage it was common for dairymen to 
remark: “I don’t know what makes my cows 
shrink so; they have plenty to eat and come up 
to the milking-barn well filled, and are in excel- 
lent condition as to ‘flesh.’” This condition of 
things, to our own mind, suggests the following 
explanation: The feed grew faster than it was 
consumed; the tender, succulent grass became 
dry hay, losing the chief quality of milk produc- 
tion. If this be the correct explanation of the 
case, it suggests the need of some remedy. If 
the dairyman increases the number of his cows, 
so as to consume the grass as fast as it grows 
through the flush of the season, he will have too 
many for the after part; and if the dairy is too 
small, the difficulties already mentioned obtain ; 
so that, in either case, some supplementary ration 
must be provided for the cows. Of the quality 
or amount of this rativn it is not our purpose 
now to speak. 

But of thé value of fodder-corn, as fed by one 
of our patrons, we are furnished with data from 
which we figure out the following result: This 
patron’s June milk was 3 6-100 per cent better 
than the average yield of the factory for the same 
time. His July yield is 96-100 of one per cent. 
better than his June, and 10 85-100 per cent. 
better than the factory average. His August 
losses 20 37-100 per cent., but 9 34-100 per cent. 
less than the average shrinkage. His September 
losses 83 8-100 per cent., but 7 5-10 per cent. less 
than the average loss of the factory for the time. 
These comparisons are based upor this patron’s 
yield for June. For the 4 months mentioned, 
this patron gains 11 12-100 per cent. over the 
factory average for the same time, and after de- 
ducting his increased yield for June we find the 
ratio of his shrinkage is 8 5-100 per cent. less 
than that sustained by the factory. This show- 
ing, though not remarkable in itself, points 
clearly to one of the ways in which losses are 
sustained by dairymen; and though fodder-corn 
may not be the best remedy, still it seems to 
prove itself 8 per cent. better than no remedy at 
all, and this during a season when the grass. 
product was abundant. Our dairymen need to 

rovide against this tendency to shrinkage. A 
Fittle forethought in this direction may make all 
the difference Taiewenn keeping cows at a loss or 
at a profit. 


The reading of the paper was followed by 
discussion : 
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Mr. Armstrong, a resident of Southern Ver- 
mont, said the complaint of milk not being as 
rich as last season was general. It required 
more milk to make a pound of cheese. 

Mr. Babcock, of Herkimer, inquired on what 
basis the comparison had been made. 

Mr. ape | of Onondago, said where grass 
grew so rapidly as to turn into hay, the quality 
of the milk would not be as rich. 

Mr. Bliss thought the wet season made the 
grass more succulent and not as nutritious. He 
thought this was the cause rather than the grass 
turning to hay. 

Mr. McAdam, of Rome, said his average in 
1873 was 9.76 Ibs. of milk to a Ib. of cheese; in 
1875 it was 9.68. They were making upwards 
of 340,000 tbs. of cheese annually. His experi- 
ence was that milk had not deteriorated. 

Mr. Wetherell, of Massachusetts, said he had 
a friend who began feeding his cows with fod- 
der-corn. The result was even better than stated 
by Mr. Sheldon. When the grass became dry 
or too scanty, then was the time for fodder-corn. 
He considered it the best substitute that could 
be given to dairy cows in July and August. If 
it was objected that it was too succulent, the 
same might be said of the blue grass of June, 
which made the richest butter. 

Mr. Lewis thought grass was better than fod- 
der-corn. June grass never had over 60 to 66 
per cent. of water, while fodder corn had over 
90 per cent. The good results obtained from 
fodder-corn in Massachusetts were from corn 
partially dried. 

Mr. Wetherell said the experiment he had re- 
lated was made with uneared fodder-corn just 
cut, and not dried. Water in grass may be less 
than in corn; but in July and August the grass 
is gone and cannot be had. Then is the time 
when fodder-corn gives an increased per cent. of 
butter and cheese. A friend of his had obtained 
better results with one acre of fodder-corn than 
with two acres of Hungarian grass. 


In answer to Mr. Farrington, of Canada, Mr. 
Sheldon said the season in Lewis county had 
been a medium one, with considerable rain in 
August and September. 

Mr. McAdam said the season in his locality 
had been a wet one. 

Mr. Sheldon said the corn he had referred to 
was sown in drills. 

Mr. L. S. Hardin, of Kentucky, said cows fed 
exclusively upon corn-fodder shrank rapidly in 
milk. It, however, did very well to feed with 
dry grass. 

Mr. Talcott, of Rome, said the past season he 
bad half an acre of sweet corn. He picked and 
sold a large quantity of corn in the ear in Rome, 
feeding the rest to the cows. He was so well 
pleased with the experiment that heshould plant 
five acres of sweet corn next season. 

Mr. Farrington, of Canada, said he understood 
that a cheese-factoryman in Oswego had pro- 
hibited the use of sowed corn by his patrons, on 
the ground that it injured the cheese. He would 
like more light on the subject. 

Jacob Ellison, of Herkimer, said A. L. Fish, a 
noted dairyman of the State, had cheese to sell 
at one time, the finest he ever had in his factory. 
These were made by feeding the cows ears of 
corn fit for boiling, salted. He bought the cheese 





for 8c., when the highest market. price wag ¢. 
He sold them in Philadelphia for ife. 

L. B. Arnold said he had taken the milk of 
three patrons in October, who were feeding no- 
thing but grass, and the milk of three other 
patrons who fed nothing but fodder-corn, sowed 
broadcast. The experiment was to take an 
equal quantity of the milk of each, curding it 
with the same amount of rennet, at the same 
temperature. The curd was then dried. The 
milk of the corn-fed cows gave 8} per cent, of 
curd; that of the grass-fed only 64 per cent, of 
curd. This showed forcibly the value of cor, 
At Marengo, Illinois, cows were fed with grain 
all summer. The butter there was superior to 
that made from the pure blue grass. He had 
been in the habit of thinking that the best re. 
sults were had with June grass alone, but this 
grain-feeding circumstance showed otherwise, 








Horticulture. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 





The June Show inthe handsome cafés 
at the Academy of Music was one of the most 
interesting and satisfactory yet held by the 
Society. The available space was well filled, 
the exhibits were nearly all very meritcrious, 
and the attendance of visitors large in numbers 
and approving in comments. The series of 
monthly exhibitions of this year have been u- 
qualifiedly successful, and the influence of the 
Society is plainly to be seen in the improve- 
ment in the class of plants presented for its 
prizes. The standard is constantly rising, and 
the contrast between the exhibits at the earlier 
meetings and those presented now is marked 
and gratifying. Persistence in demanding real 
excellence as a requisite for obtaining the awards 
will still further promote skill and attention. 

We refer in this mainly to plants and flowers. 
We hope to see an advance in the departments of 
fruits and the esculert vegetables. These pro- 
ductions are not less worthy of attention, and in 
an economic point of view they have for our set- 
tion much more importance even than the other. 
Our State Society will not have reached its full 
capacity of usefulness until it not only gathers 
into its active force the bulk of the fruit-raisers of 
Maryland, both those who grow for market and 
for their own use, but has made well-digested 
lists of sorts suited to the varied surface and 
conditions of the different portions of the State. 

The Society is so happily situated, as regards 
the number of gentlemen of experience and skill 
in its membership, that its influence has the 
widest field for its exercise, as well in the elevs 
tion and refinement of taste as in the improve 
ment of fruit cniture, and the aid which it cal 
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bring to inexperienced beginners; and it is, 


best 12 Remontants, $3, August Hoen. Best 


on this account that we are hopeful of seeing in-| 6 ornamental foliage plants, $3, R. W. L. Rasin; 


creasing regard paid to the more utilitarian 
branches of Horticulture as distinguished from 
those more ornamental. 

June being peculiarly the month of Roses, 


these and other cut flowers made a prominent 
part of the display. John Saul, of Washington, 
had a large number of kinds of roses and other 
flowers. Cromwell & Congdon had cut roses of 

reat beauty; W. D. Brackenridge a profuse 

isplay of cut flowers, mostly of hardy plants, 
the Peonias being especially fine; John Cook 
aud John Edw. Feast had handsome cut flowers, 
and the last named, table designs, baskets of cut 
flowers and hand bouquets of inimitable beauty 
and good taste. Wm. H. Perot exhibited roses 
of fine form and color; and August Hoen 
showed many unique kinds not often seen 
on exhibition and a well-zrranged general col- 
lection of cut flowers. The only fruit shown 
was a collection of strawberries from John Cook, 
including specimer:s of Monarch of the West of 
immense size and handsome color; and cherries 
from Edmund Law Rogers and C. Hess. 

The plant display was large, and in the main 
good. The veteran John Feast out-did himself, 
and had two tables covered with selections from 
his large and rare collection, including Foliage 
Plants, Palms and other kinds of interesting 
forms, and on the floor a large plant of a dguble 
white Meriwum and a Tornelia fragrans. Jas. 
Pentland, after filling two tables in one room, 
spread over another in the room set apart for 
cut flowers, including among other good things 
asuperb plant of the always attractive Clereoden- 
dron Balfouri, which Mr. P. seems to have 
the knack of growing exceptionally well. Robt. 
J. Halliday had a fine mixed collection. R. W. 
L. Rasin had some very handsome stove and 
greenhouse plants, and a collection of decidedly 
the best Pelargoniums ever shown in the Society. 
W. H. Perot’s table was effective and good, the 
Geraniums being remarkably well grown and 
bloomed. Ezra Whitman had a number of 
large Fuchsias in profuse bloom, and numerous 
other plants. 

The following is the list of awards: 

PROFESSIONAL List.—Best 36 cut Roses, $10; 
best 12 Summer Roses, $3; best 12 Remontant 
Roses, $3; best 12 Tea Roses, $3; best 12 Bour- 
bon Roses, $3; John Saul, Washington, D. C. 
Cromwell & Congdon’s 36 cut Roses, highly 
commended. Best 6 ornamental foliage plants, 
$4, John Feast; 2d best $2, Robt. J. Halliday. 
Best 6 variegated foliage plants, $4, John Feast. 
Best specimen variegated plant, $3, James Pent- 
Jand; Best 6 Lycopods, $2, James Pentland ; 
best 6 Palms, $5, John Feast; best 6 Fuchsias, 
$3, James Pentland; best pair hand Bouquets, 
$3, best basket cut flowers, $3, best table design, 
$5, J. Edwd. Feast; second best table pare 4 
Geo. Bell. Best and largest collection cut 
flowers, $5, John Saul; second best, $3, W. D. 
Brackenridge. Best 6 varieties strawberries, $5, 


and best quart of new variety, $3, John Cook. 
Best collection of Cherries, $3, and best single 
quart, $2, Edmund Law Rogers. 

AmaTEUR List.—Best 24 kinds cut Roses, $5, 
W. H. Perot; best 12 Summer Roses, $3, and 





| best 6 Ferns and-Lycopods, $2, R-W. L. Rasin; 2d 


best do. W. H. Perot ; best 4 Fuchsias, $2, Ezra 
Whitman; best Hanging Basket, $1, Ernest 
Hoen ; best collection. cut flowers, $8, August 
Hoen ; best basket cut flowers, $2, R. Ww. L. 
Rasin ; 2d best do. $1, C. Hess; best bouquet of 
Indigenous Flowers, by exhibitor not over 16 

ears old, $4, E. W. Hoen; 2d best do. $2, 

illie Feast. 

The committee gave special commendation to 
R. W. L. Rasin for a large display of Pelargoni- 
ums, unusually well grown; to Edward Kurtz 
for handsome Deutzia Crenata flora pleno alba ; 
and to W. W. Spence for cut bloom of Cereus 
grandiflora. 

The regular meeting in the evening was as 
well attended as the moderate size of the room 
in which it was held would permit. Thesubject 
of offering to the city an expression of the 
Society’s opinion on the propriety of its acquiring 
the Homewood Park property was, after some 
discussion, continued. 

Mr. James Pentland tien presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, with a few remarks pertinent 
to the subject, and suggesting that the Society 
ought to at once take steps to prepare for the 
meeting here of the Pomological Society : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
consist of thirteen members, of which the Presi- 
dent shall be chairman, to represent this Society 
at the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society in Philadelphia on the 11th of Septem- 
ber next, and at the Reunion to be given to 
the same Society by the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society on the 15th of the same month. 

Resolved, That said committee be requested to 
signify to the officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society the appreciation enter- 
tained by this Society of its acceptance of the in- 
vitation to assembie in the city of Baltimore at 
its biennial session in 1877, and to express the 
great pleasure we anticipate in receiving the 
National Society as our guests. 

Resolved, That this Society commends to the 
favorable consideration of its members and of all 
the fruit-growers of Maryland the request of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for contribu- 
tions of collections of fruits to its Exhibition at 
the time ofthe assembling of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, in order that the capacity of our 
State in that line may be fully shown once at 
least during the International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
and the following gentlemen appointed : 

President W. H. Perot, Chairman; James 
Pentland, August Hoen, Wm. D. Brackenridge, 
R. W. L. Rasin, E. Law Rogers, W. W. Spence, 
Col. Edw. Wilkins, John Cook, Chas. H. Snow, 
Ezra Whitman, John Feast, Wm. Fraser. 

The Society then adjourned to September. 


The Executive Committee at a meeting held 
subsequently fixed upon September 20, 21 and 22 
as the time of the Annual Exhibition. It is not 

et determined where the show will take place, 

ut it is probable the Armory of the Fifth Regi- 
ment M. N. G. will be again secured for the pur- 
pose. 
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Potomac Fruit-Growers. 


April Meeting. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


On exhibition were fine specimens of apples. 
The Abram, Smith’s Cider, Rawles’ Genet, Ridge 
Pippin, Sweet Winter Paradise, Roman Stem 
and Tukesbury Winter Blush, the latter par- 
ticularly solid and juicy. 

It is worthy of mention that one of our mem- 
bers sold a quantity of Easter Beurre Pears 
in market early in the month. 

Mrs. Nute read an interesting paper on the 


Cranberry. 

The botanical name of this plant is Oxycocus,— 
ovus, sour, and kokus, berry—sour berry. It is 
easy of cultivation; thriving on lands that are 
well-nigh useless, requiring a small amount 
of labor in growing and harvesting, and the 
fruit commands good prices. These are qualities 
that combine to make thisone of the most profit- 
able of our fruits. 

The first American Cranberry “patch” set in a 
bog in Barnstable, Mass., more than 50 years 
since, never fails to yield a remunerative crop. 

The soil in which this plant thrives is that 
of an alluvial formation. Sand is alluvium 
separated from the drift. On drift, that is to 
say clay, gravel or loam, the Cranberry will not 
thrive. 

Remove from the top of the bog or marsh 
several inches of soil, covering with from 10 
to 15 inches of sand, and you have the proper 
home of the Cranberry. To plant, cut the vines 
with a hay-cutter two inches long; these 
dibble in rows two feet apart; they soon run 
together and cover the ground. 

The scourges of the Cranberry are the frosts 
and the moth. The remedy against these is 
flooding. 

When there is danger from early or late frosts 
let on the water. hen the larve of the moth 
appear, let on the water. As soon as the 
ground freezes in the Autumn the water may be 
Jet on, to remain according to the latitude, to 
10th of May in New Jersey, to June 10 in Wis- 
consin. [But this matter of “flooding” is an 
open question. Many cultivators blow at the 
idea, and raise good crops without this trouble 
and expense.—Reporter.| In times of drouth, it 
is well to let on say 2 inches of water. 

Picking the fruit begins in September, before 
the berries are fully ripe. 

As specimens of the marvelous yield of this 
fruit, take the following from Wisconsin 
growers: One manfrom 400 acres had a crop 
of 14,000 bushels. Another from 40 acres, 
realized for his crop $10,000. [In New Jersey, 
from £ of an acre a party receives for his crop 
from $1,000 to $1,500 annually.—Reporter.] 

What has been + ager | said of the Straw- 
berry,jcan be justly said of the Cranberry: 
“Doubtless God might have made a more perfect 
berry, but doubtless he never did.” Certainly 
never a more profitable one. 

Prof. Taylor spoke of the rot. He had, at the 
desire of the Commissioner of Agriculture, in- 





vestigated the failure of the crop from thig . 
cause in New Jersey, and. was satisfied- that 
it resulted from the mode of culture; chiefly 
from a neglect of the proper preparation of the- 
soil, or tampering with stale sulphate of lime ag. 
a fertilizer. Plenty of clean sand and pure- 
water are the indispensable requisites for healthy: 
growth. 
May Meeting. 

On the tables were specimens of Persimmons 
from Japan, resembling large Figs. Also an 
Apple for a name, which was decided to be the- 
“Monmouth Pippin.” 

President Gray read an interesting paper on 


“The Strawberry.”’ 

After a very proper panegyric on the fruit, 
and a pleasing reminiscence of boyhood days 
and the wild strawberry, he said: The growing: 
of this fruit is one of the achievements of the 
past few years. To-day we cultivate for profit. 
The next generation will change the standard. 
Then we shall go back, or rather forward, to a 
finer qua.ity of smaller fruit. Our present 
of gaudy show will be followed by one of merit. 
“True inwardness” is now certainly a misnomer;, 
for we judge of quality by outward appearance. 
Very few purchasers of fruit, for instance, 
would select the queenly Lady Apple instead of 
the larger Gloria Mundi, though an ounce of 
the one has more true inwardness than a pound. 
of the other. 


So‘also the Hovey, or New Pine, or Hooker, 
whose delicacy, exquisite flavor, and peculiar 
aroma, has long since given place to such 
monstrosities as the Agriculturist, which. 
possesses none of these fine qualities. 

We are good and abundant feeders, but in the 
epicurian school are poor philosophers. 

The soil for this berry is a clay loam. Select 
a spot that has been thoroughly cultivated the 
previous year. Lay off with a one-horse plow 
the rows 84 feet apart; open and back furrow. 
On this ridge set your plants 16 to 18 inches 
apart. In the open furrow before plowing 
spread your superphosphate at the rate of from 
500 to 2,000 pounds per acre. 

Then by putting the labor and fertilizer of am 
acre on one-half an acre, we will realize more 
dollars in quality of fruit, and by more thorough 
cultivation retain the plantation for years. 

If now we allow such plants to send out but 
two runners, each of which shall make but one 
plant, we will have a uniform plantation, with 
the stocks sufficiently distant to be cultivated 
with the hoe. Then thoroughly mulch. 

If a judicious selection of varieties has been 
made, the fruiting season can be prolonged, and 
the fruit improved in both quality and quantity. 
Instead of small and unsalable berries, they will 
be large and find a ready market at remuner 
tive prices. The extra culture will be more than 
repaid by extra size (and saving in pea and 
extra price in market. I have planted this 
spring Triumphe de Gand, Col. Cheeney, 
Monarch of the West, Kentucky, Chas. Down 
ing, Boyden’s No. 30, Netherby and Wilsoms 
Albany. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


Washington, June, 1876. 
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Pear Blight in Maryland. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have been congratulating myself in the past 
on the comparative exemption from Pear blight, 
that has been my good fortune since I com- 
menced to cultivate this fruit. But this spring 
and summer it has affected my trees in a way 
that quite discourages me. Trees in the finest 
growth, and those that appear to be somewhat 
stunted, have been equally hurt, and standards as 
well as dwarfs. 

Doctors say that they never can successfully 
cope with a disease, until they discover the 
cause, and this is the case with Pear blight. 
Now while I cannot pretend tuo say what it is, 
I am well convinced as to what it is mot. 
It is not caused by frozen sap. I have quite 
a large tree on which I put, some years ago, over 
forty grafts, in six or seven varieties. The 
blight is taking all the Glout Morceau, but Winter 
Nelis and Manning’s Elizabeth have not been 
touched. The Glout Morceau kill down to 
where the graft was inserted and in several 
cases the original tree has sent out young wood 
at that place. Now it seems to me if the sap 
was the cause, all the tree would partake of the 
poison. In some cases it is first seen on the 
young growth and works down, and again takes 
hold in the middle of the tree and works both 
ways. Agnin it breaks out all over the tree, and 
extends to the whole in a few days. I have 
a tree of Beurre Superfin that is perfectly clear 
of blight, but some young suckers from the root 
are very badly hurt. 

My pears have been in sod for several years, 
but this spring I ploughed it up; but I do not 
think that this has anything to do with it, as 
some trees that were not worked are as badly 
blighted as those that were. It commenced 
with me just after the rainssome two weeks ago. 
I have always noticed that the same weather 
that tends to produce rust in wheat, is followed 
by blight. Up to this time, I have not seen any 
damage to Seckle, Duchess, Lawrence, General 
Taylor or Beurre Clairgeau. 

Glout Morceau, Easter Beurre, St. Michael 
Archange and several otlers have been sadly 
hurt. Later in the season, when the blight 
stops, which it mostly does with me by July 1st, 
I will be able to give you alist of those kinds 
that are least liable to injury from this terrible 
annoyance. Between blight, and borers, potato 
bugs and cut worms, we truly earn what little 
they leave us. Yours truly, Cas. H. Snow. 

Harford Co., Md., June 21st, 1876. 





Observations on Pear Blight in Eastern 
Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In Tidewater Virginia, the present spring we 
have had twig blight on pear, and tosome extent 
on other fruit trees, more extensively prevailing 
even on the best fruit-tree soils, than the writer 
remembers to have seen it any season since the 
war. The following observations are taken from 
an orchard containing about 1,200 trees, standards 
and dwarfs, of over twenty varieties, varying in 
age from four to twenty years. Recent conver- 
sation with other pear-growers in this section, 





one of whom has several thousand trees, from 
which the blighted limbs have been removed by 
the cart-load, confirms my own views as to the 
cause of this sad visitation of the scourge of 
pear-growers. 

It will be remembered that when our Duchess 
pears were in full blossom the past spring, a cold 
wave swept over our section, there was a slight 
fall of snow and severe cold weather, with ice 
formed, which continued about three days. The 
fruit of the Duchess was destroyed, and not only 
the fruit but many of the fruit spurs, and the 
black rosette of leaves may still be seen clinging 
to the trees. On such trees we do not find twig 
blight to any extent, but the injury to the fruit 
spurs will require several seasons growth of 
wood and development of new fruit spurs to 
repair. 

On standard Bartletts, which made vigorous 
growth the past year, over seven years planted, 
and Dwarf Bartletts ten years old, the twig 
blight has been most severe and confined mostly 
to one and two-year-old wood on all parts of the 
tree, the tender suckers and water-sprouts acci- 
dentally left in the winter pruning suffering es- 
pecially. The size of the blighted limbs may be 
estimated from the fact, that the ordinary grape- 
pruning shears has been sufficiently strong to 
sever the blighted limbs in most cases, though 
now and then the saw was used to cut an entire 
limb from the trunk of the tree. 

The foilowing kinds have to thisdate (June 22d) 
escaped blight entirely: Seckel, Bartlett standards 
under six years old, Beurre Clairgeau, Hosen- 
schenck or Moore’s Pound, Dana’s Hovey, Flem- 
ish Beauty, standard and dwarf Duchess (except 
the fruit-spur blight mentioned) Clapp’s Favor- 


ite on converted trees, and term may add, 


all the top-grafted pears and apples have had no 
twig blight. 

The blighted limbs frequently contain fruit, 
sometimes shriveled; at other times, where the 
circulation has not been arrested or materially 
perverted by the disease, the fruit is healthy but 
small in size. 

Clapp’s Favorite on standard trees loaded 
with fruit has blighted badly, while on the same 
variety on converted trees not yet in fruit not a 
single dead, black twig is to be seen. Buffum, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Edmunds and Howell are 
among the worst sufferers from the disease in the 
dwarf orchard, while Easter Beurré, Doyenne 
D’Eté, Dwarf Seckel and Parsonage have es- 
caped entirely. 

Apple trees have been attacked to some extent, 
although the disease has been almost entirely 
confined to the twigs and past year’s growth. 
The line of demarcation between the blighted 
and living wood is frequently very clearly de- 
fined, and new shoots several inches long are 
often seen and serve as a guide to the proper 
point of amputation. 

It may not be improper to remark that this 
orchard is on well-drained fruit soil, and until 
the present year has enjoyed almost entire im- 
munity from the disease. One-half of it is in 
clover sod a year old, the other half was ploughed 
in February, and clover and grass seed sown this 
spring. The dwarf orchard was cultivated until 
June of the past year, then sown in peas. It had 
not been cultivated the present year until the 
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blight appeared ; then it was put in order and 
again the strips between the trees sown in field 


eas. 
In the standard pear orchard the blight, with 
the exception of ten standard Clapp’s Favorite, 


is much less severe and prevalent where the | 


clover extends than on the land in cotton the 
past year where the trees made most growth and 
had the most tender shoots. 

It will readily be inferred from the above ob- 
servations and statement of the facts that my im- 
pression is, the cause of the outbreak of the disease 
a3 entirely due to the sudden atmospheric variat ons 
of temperature to which the trees were exposed 
aut a time when all nature was awaking from 
winter’s sleep. 

Why did the young Bartletts on the same loca- 
tion and soil escape, when those of a size to bear 
and have produced two boxes per tree suffered 
severely? One had matured wood, the other had 
not. Those trees which grew very little the 
past year in the same row, escaped the disease 
entirely. NANSEMOND. 

Chuckatuck, Va., June 22, 1876. 


- he oe OO 
The Nansemond Beauty. 


From Messrs. FrankilIn Davis & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., we have received a colored plate of 
this apple,—a new variety referred to by a 
correspondent in the April No. of the Farmer, 
and which is now being propagated in their 
nursery. The fruit is certainly very beautiful 
if the plate correctly represents it, and that it 
does so is certified by a number of persons who 
have compared it with the original. Its color is 
a brilliant red, with a few black dottings and a 
little splash of rich yellow. An indication of 
what is. claimed for the variety is found in the 
description that “it is said to excel the Winesap 
in beauty, size and keeping”’—the Winesap 
being, in the estimation of this firm, the stan- 
dard-of all good qualities of the apple. 





Vineyards Overbearing. 


Mr. F. R. Elliott, in the Western Farm Jour- 
nal, has the following to say on this subject: 


There are persons who believe in permitting 
the vine to set and ripen all the fruit it will; but 
whenever we have watched such practice, it has 
resulted, within a few years, in either mildew of 
leaf and fruit, rot, or an imperfection of one-half 
the berries on the bunch. 

Our oldest and most experienced vignerons, 
those who have unwittingly practiced a year or 
two of overloading vines, find in the study 
of vegetable physiology, and the natural laws of 
life and health, that an undue exhaustion of the 
system must, if continued, soon be followed 
by disease or premature death. Acting upon 
these teachings, the true vineyardist—he who 
owns his vine and expects to continue yearly 
gathering the fruit therefrom—will now go over 
them carefully, note the strength of the vine, 
and judging with good common sense know- 
ledge of supply and demand, remove at once 
all apparent superfluous or overloading number 
of bunches while they are yet but in the blossom, 
and have not drawn from the regular supply 


food belonging to the vine. Young vines are 


especially injured by allowing them to fruit 
freely, and many a one, because his canes are 
good and strong the second year from planting, 
permits them to fruit eight or ten bunches, and 
thus reduces their natural amount ot vitality not 
yet fully gained or matured. In vegetable life 
an over-exhaustion, while the plant is young 
and immature, is just as permanently injured ag 
overworking, or in any other way exhausting the 
natural system of animal life before it hag 
reached maturity. 


* 





Fruits at the Centennial. 


The strawberry show began June 10th. The 
Germantown Telegraph says the exhibit was not 
as large as it should have been, but it was much 
more extensive than is usual at our regular po- 
mological shows. Collections were shown from 
the District of Columbia, (by John Saul,) from 
New Jersey, and the vicinity of Philadelphia — 
The Wilson’s Albany, Boyden’s No. 30, and 
Jucunda, seem to have been the most superior 
samples shown, although a number of new ya- 
rieties were offered for inspection. 

An exhibition of apples, principally from Towa 
and Michigan, and Australia, has also been held. 
Specimens of fruit preserved in fruit rooms were 
also shown, and the display exhibited many 
points of interest. Other displays of early vege- 
tables have been made from Bermuda and Flori- 
da; of tropical fruits from the West Indies, &c. 
The general display of Southern pomological 
products is set for the 18th instant. 


* 
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Floriculture, &e.—July, 1876. 


By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md 





Some of the old-time hardy herbaceous plants 
are not easy to beat - f any of the modern intro- 
ductions, as objects of ornament at this season of 
the year, for flower-garden decoration ; and soli- 
tary specimens of such as we are about to enu- 
merate are only occasionally met with in gardens 
the owners of which either were or are desirous 
to be counted among Flora’s votaries. 

The first of these which claim our attention is 
Valeriana rubra—a plant of easy culture, and of 
a —— habit, producing a profusion of 
cymes of red flowers, during the summer and fall 
mouths, and well adapted for making up table 
bouquet. There is also a white-flowered variety, 
which does not prove quite so hardy as the ori- 
ginal. Next we have Achillea Ptarmica, flora 
pleno,—or double white-flowered Sneezewort; 
this, when once established in a rich loamy soil, 
will keep spreading and producing its corymbs 
of pure white flowers from June to such time as 
frosts set in; and in hot dry weather, for making 
up wedding and funeral bouquets, we know of 
nothing to beat it. Asa good blue summer- 
flowering plant, there is the old Delphinium 

randiflorum, a Larkspur from Siberia and China. 
Of this there are several garden varieties of dif- 
rent shades of color—some of them double, and 
all of them producing a charming effect, particu- 
larly when planted out in clumps. We would 
also here enumerate the Platycodon (Campanula) 
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diflora; this will continue to produce its 
road-expanded blue or white flowers during 
July and August, and for effect is only surpassed 
in its kind by the double white-flowered Campa- 
nula persicefolia. The double variety of the 
very old Lychnis Chalcedonica—so common in 
gardens—is, after all, not a plant to be despised ; 
neither are the double varieties of the Spiraea 
aruncus and 8S. ulmaria; and the only objection 
we have to the last three is, that they continue 
so short a time in bloom. But as a new article 
of this class of plants, which blooms with us at 
least three months, is the golden-flowered Rocky 
Mountain Columbine, having spears about two 
inches in length; its rich golden color and pro- 
longed period of bloom constituting it one of the 
most valuable plants that have of late been in- 
troduced into our gardens. We have raised 
several fine varieties between this and the Aqui- 
legia cerulea; which last is also a very beautiful 
plant from the Rocky Mountains, but remaining, 
unfortunately, only a short season in bloom. 


On a former occasion we suggested as pretty 
objects for a lawn the forming into bushes a few 
of our most marked creepers, as Lonicera Dou- 

lasii and Wisteria Sinensis and W. magnifica. 

his is effected by training a single stem to a 
stiff stake, and when the vine is 8 to 4 feet high 
pinching off the point, which will cause it to throw 
out lateral branches; these, when they begin to 
ramble, should be pinched back again; this will 
form a head of flowering twigs; and in one or 
two years the stem will be stout enough to stand 
without support. 

There is a multiplicity of odds and ends to be 
attended to in the summer treatment of an orna- 
mental garden; but, first of all, cleanliness 
amounts to almost a sort of godliness in such 
affairs; and this is only in a great measure ef- 
fected by use of the mower, hoe and rake, in 
keeping down weeds and holding the surface 
open,—which last is, after all, the great vivifier 
of out-door tender plant culture, as preventing 
suffering from long droughts, and admitting rains 
freely to the roots. A good look-out should also 
be had that strong growing plants do not over 
run weaker ones, by topping back or tieing up 
the same; and this sort of care will be brought 
often into requisition where the system of ribbon 
planting is practiced. 

The trimming of ornamental hedges, if it has 
not been attended to, can yet with propriety be 
performed. 

Greenhouse. 


The great majority of plants that require to be 
kept under glass during summer will need a par- 
tial shade, either by blinding the glass with an 
adhesive wash or by screens of oil-cloth. ilu- 
midity is another element desirable for indoor 
culture; and this can in a measure be effected by 
frequent syringing and keeping the floor of the 
house damp. 


All such plants as Gloxinias, Achimenes, Cala- , 
diums, Calocasias and Ferns, we find by ras | 
‘enduring at least twenty degrees below zero 


practice do best when grown in well-draine 


shallow broad pots, or pans as they are often | 
called; these plants being what are known as) 


surface feeders: while Palms, Marantas, Drace- 
nas, and plants of a similar habit, do better in 
deeper pots and a stiffer soil. 





Yucca Filamentosa. 


Here is a description, the author- of which 
is unknown to us, of a plant which is one of our 
great favorites and which has more than once 
been referred to and fignred in the Farmer. 

On our own place the most striking floricultu- 
ral objects just now are several Yuccas with 
flower-stalks quite six feet high, in full inflores- 
cence, and a plant of the Clematis Jackmani also 
in abundant bloom, entirely coveriug a pillar 
some fifteen feet high and displaying hundreds 
of its brilliant purple flowers, all open at once, 
and innumerable buds. Both of these plants are 
entirely hardy, showing that the effective adorn- 
ment of the flower garden is entirely independ- 
ent of the resources of a grecnhouse. 

This plant is one that improves on acquaint- 
ance. We never thought much of it until we 
used it at home, and now its loss would be 
severely felt. It is the last plant we should use 
in symmetrical plots, or among flowers whose 
attractiveness depends in part upon a precise ar- 
rangement and uniformity of size. We first 
recognized its fine adaptability to certain situa- 
tions upon seeing it in large plots along one of 
the lake backs of Central Park. It there looked 
to be the right plant in the right place, and im- 
parted a wild, half-rugged, picturesque beauty 
that few other hardy plants could supply. As 
an undergrowth in shrubbery borders—or 
planted between Pines and Spruces, as we have 
seer them—the evergreens planted rather closely 
together so as both to conceal the property line 
and serve as a wind-break—or clumped here 
and there in the wild garden, they are very 
effective. Wildness is the Yucca’s charm, and 
it suffers the moment it is placed in the company 
of flaming colors or “tropical amplitude of 
leafage.” 

Its pagoda-like inflorescence is very fine, and 
may put to blush a hundred petted hot-house 
things that need to be washed, smoked, forced 
and rested throughout the year. It is borne upon 
a scape four to six feet high, ina pyramidal pani- 
cle of simple racemes. The color of the bell- 
shaped flowers would be white but for a slight 
tint of green. The plant is nearly acaulescent, 
and its lower leaves rest upon the ground, while 
the upper ones are more upright and clustered as 
in a rosette of spikes. These leaves area perfect 
evergreen, and retain a fresh color through the 
most trying vicissitudes of winter. 

Unless it is desired to save seed (which germi- 
nate readily) it is best to cut out the scape as 
soon as the flowers have disappeared—since the 
dry, oblong pods are unsightly. 

e have never found that it is particular 
as to soil or situation, thriving with us both 
in sandy and in wet places. It is a splendid 
rockery plant, and in summer plots harmonizes 
well with Sedums, Alves, Cacti—or, among 
hardy plants, with the dwarf evergreens—with 
Aralta spinosa—the hardy grasses and ferns. 
Here we have an evergreen, perfectly hardy— 


without injury—that bears in summer hundreds 
of flowers more beautiful than most hot-house 
subjects—that is easily propagated—that will 
stand storms, winds the fiercest, heat, drouth, 
moisture; and yet we seldom meet with it. 
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Agricultural Calendar. 








Work for the Month—July. 


The securing of the ripened crops is now in 
order, and we greet all our friends with hopes 
for their enjoyment of abundant harvests. 

Wheat Harvest.—The wheat will have 
been secured in most sections before this number 
of the Farmer reaches its readers; but where any 
steps remain to be taken let them be immediately 
attended to, that it may run norisk after the pains 
and expense of gathering the crop. Where it 
can be threshed without putting into sacks or the 
barn, so much the better. 

Cultivation of Corn.—If not ready to lay 
by, active work with the cultivators will be needed. 

he season, so far, in most sections has been so 
favorable that the crop is fairly advanced, but, asa 
rule, the drier the season the greater the need for 
frequent stirrings of the soil. We are ourselves 
great advocates of this being shallowly performed, 
as tending to keep the soil in the best condition 
for aération, and for preserving in the lower 
strata the greatest amount of moisture. Weare 
not unmindful that some of our not least intelli- 
sey farmers practice, and are able to give a reason 
or their practice, deep plowing at the last work- 
ing; but this “vast pruning” of annual plants is 
a process not likely, as we think, to prove safe in 
the majority of cases. In the Gunpowder Club’s 
proceedings, elsewhere reported, some good sug- 
gestions on corn culture will be worth attention. 


Hay Harvest.—Timothy ought to be cut 
when the seed is in the milk state, as it then 
weighs heavier and is more nutritious. It does 
not require long exposure to the sun, and the 
quicker it is dried the better is its quality. After 
letting lie for a few hours, it should be put into 
medium-sized cocks to go through the sweating 
process, and, as soon as this is completed, put into 
stack or barrack. 

Millet and Hungarian may still be sown 
up to the middle of the month. A good soil 
naturally, or one liberally manured, deeply 
plowed and in good order, will produce an abun- 
dant crop of either of these useful forage crops. 
We hope by next season to hear from those who 
have tried it of their experience with German 
millet. 

Fodder Corn may be sown up even to the end 
of the month. Weadhere to our recommendation 
to sow in drills and to give it one or two work- 
ings with the cultivator. The only reason why 
more persons do not raise this crop for winter 
use seems to be the difficulty they experience in 
saving it. Wecut it with a scythe when the pol- 
len is falling thickly from the tassels or when 
the ears are about forming, allow it to liea day 
on the ground, then put it against a fence in layers 
a foot or so thick. It will cure ina week or less, 
but may remain a month or more if desirable — 
The Jayers must be thick and they may be gradu- 
ally increased if found more convenient by put- 
ting the corn up thinly at first and adding other 
layersafterwards. It then comes sweet and green, 
free from mildew and dust. 

Buckwheat is best sown about the middle 


of the month. Put your land in good condition, | 





apply 1501bs. ofa good super-phosphate, sow from 
half a bushel to three pecks of seed, harrow it in 
and roll. 

Tobacco now needs careful working, that 
the grass may be destroyed, and the land left 
clean and porous. 

Fall Potatoes should be kept clean; no other 
crop suffers so much from neglect. Keep the 
soil light and clean, and if practicable give one 
or two top dressings of a mixture of ashes, salt 
and plaster: say a bushel or two to the acre. 

Turnips.— Ruta Bagas may be sown up to the 
20th of the month. Endeavor to secure quick 
germination by sowing just before a rain. Flat 
turnips may be put in from the 25th of this 
to the same date of next month. Those sown 
earlier produce more, but they are not such good 
keepers. A good sandy loam is the soil best suit- 
ing them, and new land is especially favorable, 
Ashes and super-phosphates seem the natural fer- 
tilizers, and the ground should be in thoroughly 
good order. As soon as it is ready the seed 
should be sown, as it then gets an earlier start 
from contact with the moist freshly-turned earth. 
These turnips are usually sown broadcast and 
brushed or lightly harrowed in. The fly is some- 
times very destructive and especially so where 
turnips have long been grown. Dusting ashes, 
air-slaked lime, or plaster over the plants, will 
often succeed in ridding them of this pest; but 
the best preventive is to give the plants a push, 
which will soon bring them into the rough leaf, 
when they are safe. 

Root Crops ofall kinds ought to be often and 
well worked, that the nourishment which should 
go to them is not appropriated by weeds and grass. 

Meadows to be set in August ought to be 
made ready by thorough and deep plowing and 
frequent harrowings, that the finest tilth of soil 
possible may be secured. An application of say 
t.venty bushels of ashes, two of salt and a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of bone-dust to the acre 
will prove effective on soils of even medium crop- 
producing capacity. Where timothy is sown 
alone, a peck to a peck and a half of seed will do 
for an acre. The better the soil is prepared the 
less seed is reqhired. 

Live Stock needs some extra care and 
attention now; see that working animals are 
fegularly fed and watered. Puttar in the sheep's 
troughs to protect them from the fly. Give hogs 
green food or by preference the run of a clover 
field. 

Fences should now be looked over and needed 
repairs made, and all the corners cleaned out. 


Vegetable Garden. 





July.—Put in late crops, such as ——— 
spinach and turnips, in all spaces left vacant by 
the maturing of other crops, instead of permit- 
ting them to be taken possession of by weeds. 
Remove to the compost heap all rubbish and 
remains of crops, and: do not let the garden be 
disfigured by them. 

Beans may still be planted on rich ground, 
and cucumbers, for pickles, should be sown at 
once. The first planting of celery will need 
earthing up, when care must be taken to keep 
the earth out of the hearts of the plants, as this 
produces rust. When practicable give the later 
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-plantings plenty of water; keep cabbage and 
cauliflowers well worked, and draw the earth up 
to them, Lettuce for fall use may be sown on 
rich ground, and spinach may be sown in drills 
16 inches apart. 


Poultry Yard. 


Best Breeds of Fowls. 

There can be no possible doubt but that cross- 
‘bred Game and Dorkings are infinitely superior 
as table fowls to Brahmas or Cochins. A Game 
cock and Dorking hens will produce early- 
maturing birds, taking size and quality of flesh 
from the mother, plumpness and hardihood from 
the sire, whilst there will bea striking absence 
of offal, arising from the smallness of bone. I 
commenced keeping poultry in December last, 
and hearing, or rather reading, so much in praise 
of the famous Brahmas, I procured eight pullets 
and a male bird of the best prize strains; but 
having always had a fancy for Game fowls, 
I also bought sixteen Game hens and pullets, 
I may mention that I obtained the fowls from 
several different sources, so that they may be 
considered fair representatives of their respective 
breeds. Now what is the result? The sixteen 
Game hens have laid 202 eggs, and are now lay- 
ing at the rate of 8 daily, while the Brahmas 
have only laid 20 eggs, and for some time past 
have laid none; besides which, they are in com- 
paratively bad condition and scraggy, whereas 
the Game are plump and fit to kill, although 
they all receive the same treatment, and have 
the run of the farm. I am sorry to say that 
Tam not the only one who has been disappointed 
in the Brahma as a farm-yard fowl. Several 
of my friends have found both Game and Dor- 
kings, and especially a cross between the two, 
better and earlier layers than either Brahmas or 
Cochins, and as table fowls no one doubts the 
superiority of the former. It remains to be 
proved whether the Game chickens thrive, 
and the hens lay as late as the Brahmas, but 
I shall report progress to you at the end of 
the year. In the meantime I am decidedly in 
favor of Game and Dorkings as farmers’ fowls, 
and I have written this letter that others may 
not be deceived, like myself, by the prominence 
given to Brahmas at the Crystal Palace and 
other shows, and in the hope that our agricultu- 
ral societies may rather encourage useful breeds 
than mere fancy birds in every way their 
inferiors.— Agricultural Gazette. 








Barn-yard Fowls. 

Some good farmers think the common barn- 
yard fowl just as good for profit on a farm as 
fancy varieties. Upon such we wish to impress 
the necessity of constant selection each year of 
those to be kept for future breeding. One who 
would follow this rule for ten yearsshould havea 
flock of fowls fit to exhibit, and his profits during 
the ten years will Lave been much greater than 
by the common plan of keeping any fowls you 
may happen to have. The flock is reduced 
every year by killing; let those for market 
always be the most undesirable in form, etc.; 
Tetain those that have been the healthiest, hardi- 


est, most thrifty growers, and the finest in 


form.— Western Rural. 





Raising and Picking Geese. 


In a late number of your valuable paper, a 
young farmer wants the advice and experience 
of some person who has had experience in 
raising and picking geese. I am now nearly 
sixty years old, and have raised and picked 
geese ever since I was large enough to hold 
a goose in my lap. I will give you the results 
of my experience. In the first-place I try to 
keep my flock as near equal as possible (as 
many ganders as geese,) so that they will mate 
equal in the spring. Geese are not like other 
fowls; every gander has his own mate, although 
sometimes one gander will have two geese, and 
one goose will have two ganders. ese are 
very easily raised, requiring but little attention. 
After the goslings are a week old, feed them on 
corn-meal dough, with a little salt in it, until 
they can eat young grass. Care should be taken 
to give them shelter from hard rains, as they are 
easily drowned previous to the time they begin 
to feather. They want nothing but grass and 
water in the summer. Feed grain in winter, 
and they are allright. In the picking process, 
I pick about every seven weeks, if the feathers 
are ripe, which can be told by catching one and 
plucking a few feathers from it; if the quill 
of the feather is clear, they are ripe; if the quill 
is full of blood, they are not ripe. Pick nearly 
clean in warm weather, but in winter not so 
close. Care should be taken to give them warm 
shelter in winter after picking. Pick all the 
small feathers and leave all the large ones, ex- 
cept four or five under each wing, which must 
be plucked, or the wings will droop. The yield 
of feathers will be about one-quarter of a pound 
to the — each picking, when full feathered. 
—Cor. Rural World. 





The Apiary. 


How to Make Artificial Swarms. 


Editors American Farmer : 


From parent hive (No. 1) take five combs of 
honey and brood, putting them into an empty 
hive (No. 2) alternately, with empty frame, first 
brushing the bees off into hive No. 1. Now 
from parent hive No. 3 take the queen, putting 
the comb on which you find her with the bees on 
it in No. 8, with one of the full combs taken 
from No. 1,—-the object being to allow no hive with- 
out a queen to build comb. Remove No. 3 from 
its stand and put No. 2 in its place and the arti- 
ficial swarm is made. D. M. WortTHINGTON. 

Baltimore, June 3, 1876. 





How to Secure Premium Honey. 


Dr. P. A. Baker, in the Beekeeper’s Magazine, 
publishes a plan to secure the largest quantity 
and the best honey. The plan is simply to keep 
a very strong colony queenless during the great- 
est flow of honey. All apiarians know that a 
virgin swarm will work with more energy in 
building comb and storing honey, than one with 
a full supply. It is not uncommon for strong 
families, with everything needful for storing 
honey in surplus boxes, to loaf about the hive, 
until a few empty frames are given between the 
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full ones, when they will soon be filled; but, be- 
ing in the queen’s chamber, she immediately per- 
forms her maternal duty, and you get no honey. 
The law is immutable, in their allowing no empt 
space between broad combs, and the low impel- 
ling the bees to fill the space with comb, acts 
with like force in indicating to the queen her 
cuty. By virtue of cause and effect, if the entire 
hive is made into space, it is but fulfilling that law 
for the bees to promptly fill it with comb and 
honey, if, perchance, it is in abundant supply, 
but madam queen being present, we must allow 
a considerable force to assist in attentions to her 
royalty; dethrone her and supply the colony 
with material to make a new one, and yet allow 
none to mature for a period, and we shall have 
our boxes filled with the beauteous nectar. The 
operation is to put two large swarms, without 
queens or comb, into a hive filled with empty 
sectional frames or honey boxes, and give one 
broad comb at one end of the hive, and before 
the new queen is hatched, remove the comb and 
ive them another. When thesecond has become 
ertile, the greatest flow of honey being over, re- 
move the honey frames or boxes and fill the 
hive with combs or empty frames, as the fal) sea- 
son for honey may indicate. The queens and 
broad combs can be utilized to advantage, which 
any intelligent apiarian will understand. 


The Grange Not Partisan. 


From a declaration of the purposes of the 
Grange, we take the following as pertinent 
to the present season of political fervor, and 
as sound always: ; 


We emphatically and sincerely assert the oft- 
repeated truth taught in our organic law, that 
the grange—National, State or subordinate—is 
not a political or party organization. No grange, 
if true to its obligations, can discuss political or 
religious questions, nor call political conventions, 
nor nominate candidates, nor even discuss their 
merits in its meetings. 

Yet the principles we teach underlie all true 
politics, all true statesmanship, and, if properly 
carried out, will tend to purify the whole politi- 
cal atmosphere of our country. 

For we seek the greatest good to the greatest 
number. But we must always bear in mind that 
no one, by becoming a grange member, gives up 
that inalienable right and duty which belongs to 
every American citizen—to take a proper inter- 
est in the politics of his country. 

On the contrary, it is right for every member 
to do all in his power (legitimately) to influence 
for good the action of any political party to 
which he may belong. 

It is his duty to do all he can in his own 
party to put down bribery, corruption and 
trickery ; to see that none but competent, fuith- 
ful and honest men, who will unflinchingly 
stand by our industrial interests, are nominated 
for all positions of trust; and to have carried 
out the principles which should always charac- 
terize every grange member; that the office 
should seek the man, not the man the office. 

We acknowledge the broad principle that 
difference of opinion is no crime, and hold that 








progress towards truth is made by differences of 
opinion, while the fault lies in bitterness of 
controversy. 

We desire a proper equity and fairness; pro. 
tection for the weak, restraint upon the strong; 
in short, justly distributed burcens, and f.. y 
distributed power. These are American ideas— 
the very essence of American independence, and 
to advocate the contrary is unworthy the song. 
and daughters of an American republic. 


We cherish the belief that sectionalism is, and 
of right should be, dead and buried with the 
past. Our work is for the present and future, 
In our agricultural brotherhood and its’ pur- 
poses, we shall recognize no north, no south, no, 
east, no west. 

It is reserved by every Patron, as the right of 
a freeman, to affiliate with any party that will 
best carry out his principles. 


_ 





An Agricultural Sermon. 


This is the way the venerable Dr. Lee, agricul- 
tural editor of the Nashville American, preaches 
from the text furnished by one of our cor- 
respondents : 


A Maryland farmer writes to the American 
Farmer, which has been published in Baltimore 
fifty seven years, to preach an agricultural ser- 
mon in its ripe manhood, suggesting as a text 
the following words: “ Let farmers and prop- 
erty-holders do their own thinking, and commit 
to no other profession the duties they should 
perform themselves. The great curse of the 
country is the entire delegation of public duties 
to lawyers. There are forty thousand lawyers 
in the country, one hundred and ninety-eight of 
whom are in Congress. There are two million 
five hundred thousand farmers, and only eighteen 
of them are in Cungress.” 


We agree with this Maryland farmer that the 
above facts should be pondered, and carefully 
weighed within the gates of every Grange in 
this nation of farmers. We have not a particle 
of prejudice or unkindly feeling toward lawyers, 
or any other class of citizens. But, if the agri- 
cultural mind of the country is too weak or 
stupid to represent the farming interests in all 
State and Federa: legislation, this fact presents a 
powerful reason for the prompt removal of such 
discreditable weakness and stupidity from the 
owners and cultivators of the soil. Washington, 
our first P esident, was « farmer. Did he man- 
age our public affairs so badly, that of all the 
millions of farmers that have since lived in the 
United States, not another man of his industrial 
calling can be elected Chief Magistrate of the 
republic? Every industry naturally requires ap- 
propriate industrial training and thought. Law- 
yers and military men have very tittle of this 
useful discipline on the farm, or in the workshop 
or factory. Their mental and physical training 
have been elsewhere. In plain truth, they are 
not educated to represent fully agriculture or 
manufactures as a calling or a profession. Our 
agricult :reis grossly misrepresented in Congress 
by the oversight of farmers. 
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Raising Clover Seed. 


The Register of Rural Affairs, edited by John 
J. Thomas, gives the following on raising and 


saving clover seed : 

The first requisite is to have a good field of 
clover, sown on clean land, clear of weeds. This 
will make all difference between clean and foul 
seed. Some weeds are comparatively harmless, 
while others may take years to eradicate. The 
next year after seeding the field to clover, let it 
be cut down closely about the time of its first 
blossoming, which at the North is about the 
middle of June. It may be cut for hay, or it 
may be pastured closely. The first mode is 
rather the most reliable. A second growth will 
spring up and bear an abundant and even crop of 
blossoms, which will ripen seed early in autumn. 
The proper season for cutting is indicated when 
most of the heads have become brown. There 
are different modes used for cutting. One is to 
cut the crop with a mowing machine, raking it 
into quite smal) cocks, the drying being assisted 
by occasionally turning them over, as examina- 
tion may indicate. Another and more systematic 
way is to take a combined mowing and reaping 
machine, put on the platform, sharpen the 
knives well, and then with a good hand-rake 
keep the cut crop on the platform until there is 
enough for a large bunch, when it is pushed off. 
At the next passing drop a bunch at the same 
place so as make windrows. When partly dry, 
cock it and let the drying process be completed 
as already described. This plan obviates raking 
and leaves the crop in better condition. Draw 
it inon adry day and thresh it at the proper 
time with a clover huller. When a mowing ma- 
chine cannot be had, the crop may be cut slowly 
with ascythe. If a clover huller cannot be pro- 
cured, let the hay become quite ripe, and, if it 
has been wet, it will shell the better, and resort 
to the more imperfect mode of threshing and 
passing through the fanning mill. The thresh- 
ing is, of course, most easily and perfectly per- 
formed in sharp, frosty weather. 





Premiums for Tobacco in Virginia. 


The Virginia State Agricultural Society will 
award at its Fair next fall very handsome pre- 
miums for exhibits of Tobacco, amounting in 
the aggregate to over $1,500. F. r English ship- 
ping, four prizes of $200, $100, $50 and $25 will 
be given, and the same for Coritinental shipping 
For the pest dark wrapper $150, $75, $50 and 

5 for the second, third and fourth grades. 
For best i-richt yellow wrapper, $150 and $75 
and $50 for the second and third. Prizes of $75 
and $40 will be given for the best and second 
best filler, and for the best and second best bright 
smoker. 

The following regulations must be observed : 

Hogsheads of the two first classes must weigh 
not Jess than 1,300 pounds net. Dark wrappers, 
not less than 1,000 pounds. Fillers and smokers 

m packages of not less that 500 pounds net. 
Bright wrappers from packages of not less than 
130 pounds. 

,. It is desirable that the tobacco be all sampled 
in Richmond, but samples may be drawn in any 


; switches attach 





of the tobacco markets in the State, where the 
tobacco is offered for sale, and if not by a sworn 
inspector, then the samples must be authenti- 
cated as to ownership, weight, &c., by two 
credible witnesses, who shall certify the same 
before a notary or justice of the peace. 

Entries must be made at the ‘office of the 
Secretary of the Society prior to the Ist day 
of August, and the owners of samples must 
make all necessary arrangements for their pre- 
servation, produce them at the time called for by 
the judges of awards, and take care that they be 
on exhibition at the Fair. 

It is also provided “that the tobacco from. 
which such samples are drawn shall be, at the 
time of such drawing and offering, the property 
of the planter, who alone shall be the recipient 
of such premium.” 

The Southern Planter says in noticing the 
above: 

Everything indicates that we are going to 
have such a Fair this year as we have not 
had since the war, and we trust that the public- 
spirited people in each county will make its suc- 
cess their own especial business, and see that 
their neighbors and friends do fully their part. 





An Enterprising Manufacturer. 





Mr. A. B. Farquhar, proprietor of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Works, which were de- 
stroyed by fire on the 7th of May last, causing & 
loss of some $115,000, upon which there was an 
insurance of only about $25,000, writes us that 
he has resumed operations, and employing nearly 
two hundred hands, is prepared to execute all 
orders promptly. He says: 

“By July 7th, two months from the time of 
the fire, I expect to have the entire works com- 
pleted and in full blast. The main building of 
the new factory is a fire-proof structure about 
120 by 200 feet, with grouted floors and iron roof, 
shutters and doors, filled with the most improved 
labor-saving tools and machinery for manufac- 
turing. 

Adjoining this structure is a fire-proof four- 
story eighty feet front iron building, used for 
store room and offices, and connected by two 
railway tracks; about two hundred feet distant 
are the large shops, 100 by 250 feet, formerly 
owned by H. 8S. Myers & Co., lately purchased 
by me and added to my works; and these, together 
with the lumber yards, warehouses and railroad 
, constitute the most comptete 
factory for the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments in America, etc.” 

A special feature in Mr. Farquhar’s business is 
the building of machines and implements adapted 
to use in the South, where his trade is widely 
extended. During and succeeding the panic of 
78, when so many manufacturing establishments 
closed up, Mr. F. neither: discharged hands nor 
shortened the working time of his numerous. 


employees. 
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Advertising in the Farmer. 

Mr. Z. C. Daniel, Twyman’s Store, Va , writes 
us June 23d: “Allow me to return my thanks 
to you for the advertisement of my hogs, as I 
must say I have received more orders from my 
advertisement in your paper than from any 
- other.” 





“One PAge.cccccce cece eoee 














Prof. Riley’s Eighth Report. 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
‘his last Report on the Insects of Missouri,—a 
volume equal in value to any preceding it. The 
habits of the Colorado Potato Beetle, the Army 
and Canker Worms, the Rocky Mountain Lo- 
‘cust, and the Grape Phylloxera, with collateral 
topics, continue to be examined with the usual 
acuteness of this distinguished investigator, and 
numerous suggestions made for the prevention 
of their ravages, or the destruction of the pests, 
when present. For the Potato Beetle, Mr Riley 
adheres to the recommendation of Paris Green 
as an antidote. 


Mr. Wo. D. BrRAcKENRIDGE, the well-known 
nurseryman, Of Govanstown, Baltimore Co., 
Md., and floricultural editor of the American 


Farmer, has been appointed one of the judges at | 


Centennial Exposition, in the Horticultural De- 
partment, in classes from Nos. 700 to 714 inclu- 
sive. In a complimentary letter, asking his ac- 
ceptance, the Chief of the Bureau says the selec- 
tion was made not only on the grounds of emi- 
‘nent fitness, but also by the general request of 
the exhibitors themselves. 


—— 


An Omrsston.—By one of those accidents apt 
to occur in printing offices, but not frequent in 
the one where the Farmer is printed, the fal] 
page advertisement of the well-known house of 
Cromwell & Congdon, 51 Light street, dealers in 
agricultural implements, seeds, &c., and proprie 
tors of the Patapsco nurseries, was dropped 
from its proper place in our issues both of May 
land June. It is now to be found in our supple 
ment, and we direct the attention of our readen 
to the articles there offered. 


Received. 


From Robt. Manning, its Secretary, we have 
Part I of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for 1876, containing full 
and very interesting reports of the weekly dis 
cussions, with papers read at the meetings, &, 


From A. M. Garland, Secretary of the Ameri. 
cau Berkshire Association, A Premium Essay on 
the Origin, Breeding and Management of Berk 
shire Swine, by A. B. Allen, of New York. This 
essay is instructive and practical. A portionof 
its historical matter is transferred to our pagesia 
another part of this issue. 


From Jno. 8. Reese & Co., general agents, we 
have “The Pacific Guano Co.,” a well-written 
and handsomely printed illustrated pamphlet, 
giving a history of that company, with accounts 
of its manutactures and trade; of the exhausted 
guano islands of the Pacific; the phosphate de 
posits of South Carolina, and of the extent and 
importance of the Menhaden fisheries in furnish 
ing ammoniacal material for fertilizing purposes 


From Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York, the 
well-kno wn advertising agents, “The Centennial 
Newspaper Exhibition, 1876,’—a volume com 
prising not only a complete list of American 
newspapers but a gazetteer of the towns in which 
they are published, with notes of their principal 
industries, characteristics, populations, &c., and 
descriptions of some of the best-known 
journals of the country. 


Short-horn Sales. 


The Country Gentleman reports sales at To 
ronto, Canada, of short-borns from the herdsof 
Messrs. Cochran, Beattie and Hope, where the 
two cows Airdrie Duchess 2d and Airdrie Duck 
ess 3d sold for $21,000 and $23,600, gold, respec 
tively ; the purchasers being Albert Crane & 
of Kansas. Fifty-four head sold for $91,450, 
averaging $1,693.50. 


Harvesting Machines at the Centennial 


The proposed competitive trial of agricultunl 
machinery has becn abandoned, but exhibitor 
Gesiring it may display their machines at work 
The grass was to be cut June 26; the wheat 
be July 5. Threshers and separators will beet 
hibited July 18, and for several days su ] 
Schenck’s Station, fourteen miles from Phile 
delphia, is the place where the field display willbe 
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The Agricultural Society. 


From the report on another page, it will be 
geen that the proposition to accept the new 
grounds offered on very favorable terms by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., and to re- 
move from the unfavorable and unsuccessful site 
at Pimlico, has been abandoned. It became evi- 
dent that certain influences were opposed to it, 
and Mr. Davis, who had strongly urged the 
change, reluctantly concluded that, with so 
little active support, it was unwise to press it. 

Mr. Davis thereupon resigned the presidency 
of the society, confident, as we presume, that he 
could do nothing further to make it successful. 

We have no means of knowing what its 
future conduct will be. As we said last month, 
the society has had no hold, since its organiza- 
tion, on our farmers ; and we were aware that its 
membership was extremely small. The discus- 
sion at the meeting of June ist developed the 
further fact that the society, in effect, only 
exists in name,—all authority and functions 
resting in the executive committee, which elects 
itself and all the officers, and controls affairs 
generally. The title to the property at Pimlico 
vests in a number of trustees, and reverts to the 
State, city and private stockholders, in the 
event of no show being held for three successive 
years. Some of the stockholders claim that it 
would be incompetent for the society either to 
temove any of the buildings, or to sell the 
ground and buy elsewhere; but President 
Davis took positive ground against this 
assumption. 

It was determined several months ago to hold 
no exhibition this year, and the expenses of last 
year’s show have not yet been paid. 

The decisions of the courts, sustaining the 
injunction against the payment of the annual 
appropriation of $2,000 from the city, diminishes 
the revenue of the society to that amount. 

It is reported that the executive committee 
will probably elect Mr. Edmund Law Rogers 
president in the place of Mr. Davis. Mr. Rogers 
is a gentleman of great intelligence and energy, 
and with a great fondness for everything con- 
nected with agricultural matters. He has com- 
prehensive views as to the management of such 
institutions, and he believes the location of 
Pimlico is not the cause of failure with the 
present society. Whether, holding that belief, 
le could rally around his administration of its 
affairs the farmers of the State, without whose 

active aid no society can exist, will remain to 
be seen. : 





An energetically and well-managed society, 
including men representative of the agriculture 
of all parts of the State, might be formed here. 
We should like to see Mr. Rogers, or any one 
else, make a successful and useful society. But 
to do this needs much more than a mere removal 
from one site to another. A change is required, 
not of location only, but of views, objects and 
management. 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


We had the pleasure of attending at the farm 
of Mr. Dickinson Gorsuch, the June meeting of 
this body, which has become one of the agricul- 
tural institutions of Baltimore county, and the 
reports of the proceedings and discussions of 
which, as recorded by its zealous and efficient 
secretary, are looked for by the readers of the 
American Farmer with as much interest as any 
other part of its monthly contents. 


The influence of this association of farmers 
has been wide-spread and important. Not only 
has the stimulus to improvement been felt by its 
own members, but its example has been quoted and 
imitated abroad. That spirit of friendly rivalry 
engendered by comparison of views and pro- 
cesses has had the result in the membership of 
the Club of raising the average production of 
crops, from thirty to fifty per cent; and not 
only in our State but in others, near and remote, 
the doings of the Gunpowder Club are quoted as 
illustrative of what can be accomplished by 
intelligent, thinking farmers who take a pride in 
their occupation. 

The members of the Club are, in the main, 
farmers of mature age, well settled and comfort- 
able in their possessions, and mostly life-long 
tillers of the soil; but,a satisfactory and promis- 
ing feature is the admission of younger farmers, 
who thus not only imbibe the “traditions of the 
elders,” but are themselves, by the contact with 
older and more experienced agriculturists, better 
qualified to become, in turn, ensamples for imi- 
tation in their own respective localities. This 
mixture is an admirable one, deserving imitation 
in similar organizations. 

The host on the occasion of the June meeting 
belongs neither to the old nor the young farm- 
ers. Mr. Gorsuch is in the prime of life, and 
is probably one of the best farmers in his county. 
He believes in his vocation, and in its progress- 
ive character. He closely reads of its advances 
made elsewhere, and is a constant experimenter 
at home. He is a farmer who gives his very ° 
best thoughts to his business: and, thoroughly 
posted in what is doing elesewhere, is ready 
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to follow good advice wherever found. Not too 
opinioned to learn, as a matter of course he 
is a regular and attentive reader of all the best 
agricultural journals published in the country. 

Mr. Gorsuch’s special crops are milk and hay, 
both of which are sent to Baltimore, from which 
city his farm is about twenty miles distant. 
Everything else, we believe, if we except per- 
haps a little wheat, is consumed on the farm. 
In addition to what it produces, considerable 
quantities of mill-feed and oil-cake are purchased. 
From the appearance of his herd we venture the 
opinion that Mr. D. is one of those rather 
inclined to consider the individual and the feed 
trough than the breed of his cows; though he 
prefers the Jerseys for cream, as of course, is 
natural, and is constantly infusing this blood 
into his dairy stock. 


The strong point of this gentleman’s farming 
is Manure. He believes in it, and the quantity 
made on the place would astonish any farmer 
who had not the faith he has in its own merits, 
and the merit of making the most of it. Yet 
he is an equally firm believer in commercial fer- 
tilizers, and the quantity of barn-yard manure 
saved and applied instead of leading him to con- 
sider them superfluous, seems only to stimulate 
to their greater use. He probably applies more 
artificial manures than any other member of the 
club, and he is clear in the expression of his 
belief that the condition of our agriculture is 
such that no enterprising farmer can afford 
to forego their employment. 

Mr. Gorsuch is a believer, too,in improved im- 
plements. In tools and machines for preparing 
the land, as we! as for cultivating and saving 
the crops, lis aim is to get the best, and no test- 
ing or trouble seems too great for him until 
he is satisfied he is working with the most 
approved appliances to be found. 

His farm comprises some 300 acres, and with 
the disposition and characteristics noted, it is 
not remarkable that it is well and successfully cul- 
tivated. At the meeting of the club, the inspect- 
ing commiitce carefully viewed the fields, the 
barns and herds, and if it is our good fortune to 
secure their report, we will take pleasure in lay- 
ing it before our readers. 

Of this class of men is formed the Gunpowder 
Club. Is it, then, surprising or remarkable that 
it has during its existence helped to build up the 
waste places, to stimulate improvement, to en 
courage generous emulation, to increase produc- 
tion, and not least of all to magnify the independ- 
ence, dignity and profits of the profession of in- 
telligent active farmers ? 
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The condensed but effective report given mF of peo 
another page of the discussion at this Meeting of with 0 
the club, furnished us by the courtesy of the | numbei 
secretary, renders unnecessary any detailed gg. = Ps 
count by us of its proceedings; and a reference vet ad 
to the clear and well-expressed reasons ness 0 
the experienced and thoughtful farmers of the andl a 
club in their operations, will not only hear out or 
our statement that they are men alive to progres ought 
and thoroughly posted as to the demands of thejp § small : 
calling, but it will likewise give an epitomeot | pathy: 
the most reliable and successful modes of profite. — 
bly managing the corn crop—the topic thenes § onght 
pecially under review. added 
- advert 

o mind ' 

The State Agricultural Society. = a 
Pimlic 

The meeting called for the 1st of June by To 
President Davis, was not largely attended and § think 
the persons present were mainly business men of § out tl 
the city, the farmers being slimly represented, — 








Upon calling the meeting to order, Mr. Davis 
addressed it on the subject of the proposed 
change of site of the Society. He sa‘d, in effect: 


In fixing a location fora State Agricultural 
Society, regard ought to be had to the character 
and convenience of those for whose benefit the 
Society is founded. Our farmers are not now, a 
formerly, what was called “gentlemen fa : 
who could come to Baltimore during the F 
and spend a week at Barnum’s, leaving their 
overseers at home, while they enjoyed the 
luxury of the city and the relaxation and associ- 
ation which such a season afforded. That time has 




























































































Mr 
passed. Our farmers of to-day are men oftoil, § apout 
who follow the plow from sun to sun—who § i6 ox 
with their own hands do their own work. He § with 
isnot a wise man nor good legislator who doe B whet 
not understand and properly appreciate the com & sefer; 
dition and character of the people for whom he Pr 
is io provide. This is, and ought to be, the first # jadqt 
consideration ; and it is because I see so plainly § point 
that Pimlico, which was well suited to a former § offre 
period and a special class, is not the place for & 4 vie 
the farmers of the present day, for whose benefit from 
this Society was founded, and endowed by the § mitte 
State, I therefore felt it my duty, the moment § conc! 
the opportunity was presented and the Patapeco M 
grounds were open to us, to call this meeting 10 J pot 1 
give the people both o' town and country the § furth 
opportunity of expressing their sentiments and & the | 
wishes upon the subject. It is not only (though & as a) 
that is a sufficient reason) that the Patapsco & senti 
grounds are so much better adapted to the pur & exhil 
pose, so much more convenient and accep’ vant: 
to the people of Baltimore and the farmers § chan 
of the State, but from the further and most § nece: 
important consideration. that it is. the best M 
location for an iater-State association to be & Pres 
found in the Union: almost under the shadow § the | 
of the National Capital, with cur railroadsand § shou 
free water commmunications stretching into the § and 
very heart of three of our largest and one 





States, and through them to a third of the Union. 
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There are now from six to eight million 
of people holding close commercial relations 
with our great commercial emporium, and this 
number is every day growing. Their commerce 
and population pass directly by the grounds 

roposed for this association. Does not this 
fact add immensely to the value and desirable- 
ness of thelocation? It is unnecessary to recall, 
and I am sure I should fall short of enumerating, 
the many advantages such a position would 
bring the Association, when once established, as it 
ought to beupon a broad, liberal plan. Nor is it of 
small advantage to have linked with it in sym- 
pathy and interest two such powerful corporations 
as the Baltimore and Ohio and Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroads. This circumstance alone 
ought to determine the question, but when 
added to the other considerations to which I have 
adverted, it seems to me, it leaves the unbiased 
mind without an excuse to hesitate a moment as 
to the policy and wisdom,—nay the duty,—of 
accepting the offer and making the transfer from 
Pimlico to Patapsco. 


To those members of the Association who 
think we are irrevocably bound to Pimlico with- 
out the ability to change, I will only say that 
such is not the fact; and even were there legal 
difficulties, there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that the Legislature could easily be induced 
to make, if necessary, such modifications of the 
charter as will at once relieve the Association of 
any complication, if any is found to exist. 

For myself, I believe the Associa‘ion must un- 
dergo complete dissolution unless there is a 
change of soil and location. Seven years’ 
experience has demonstrated the Society has not 
been successful or prosperous, and some think 
it must sooner or later be wound up. I believe 
the change proposed would revivify it, and I 
now submit the question to the wisdom of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Wm. Devries, Jr., wanted information 
about the cost of removal, where the money was 
to come from to even surround the grounds 
with a fence; and he also wanted to know 
whether this subject had not already been 
teferred to the Executive Committee. 

President Davis said the Executive Committee 
had the subject under consideration, and had ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to inspect the grounds 
offered, and that he had called this meeting with 
4 view toeliciting such an expression of opinion 
from those interested, that the Executive Com- 
mittee might be aided by it in arriving at a 
conclusion. 

Mr. D. Lawrence, of Howard Co., said he was 
not now a member of the Society. He thought 
further work in the ranks was futile; but seein 
the call of the President, he had respond 
as an individual farmer, and he expressed the 
sentiment of the press, the farmers and the 
exhibitors of Maryland, in saying that the disad- 
vantages of the present location are such that a 
change is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Devries wanted to know whether the 
President did not think it would be proper that 
the gentlemen who originally selected Pimlico 
should be consulted before any change was made, 
and the President replied that he was himself 





one of those who originally voted to go to Pim- 


lico, and that having now found he had made a 
mistake, he wanted to make amends and effect a 
change. 

Mr. Devries thought the farming interest was 
not able to do —— that it was the extreme 
poverty of the farmers of Maryland that kept 
them from coming to and participating in the 
shows. 

Mr. Richard Maynard said there was a lack of 
sympathy with the Association. Even the 
neighboring farmers did not attend the shows at 
Pimlico, and he often had with the greatest dif- 
ficulty succeeded in making up the necessary 
committees of judges to award the prizes. 

Mr. C. I. Ditty said there was not a person in 
the community but knew the difficulty of gettin 
to Pimlico, and this was as nothing compar 
to the difficulty of getting away, and he thought 
all present were agreed as to the advantages 
offered by the site now proposed, and to give 
expression to these views he submitted a resolu- 
tion that it was the sense of the meeting that 
the change proposed was desirable, if not abso- 
lutely essential to the existence ofthe Socicty, and 
requesting the Executive Committee to take steps 
looking to such a change, if practicable, and 
to report at an early date. 

The resolution was adopted without any dis- 
sent; but there immediately sprang up a desul- 
tory debate as to the respective authority and 
— of the Executive Committee and the 

ociety. 

Some of the gentlemen present seemed of the 
opinion that the Society could not instruct the 
Executive Committee to make a report, or to do 
~— thing. 

r. R. W. L. Rasin inquired whether the 
Society was the creation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or whether the Committee was the 
instrument of the Society. 

Mr. Ditty said he had no doubt the action 
of the Executive Committee would be final and 
conclusive, as practically they owned the 
grounds, 

Mr. J. L. McLane, who was requested by Mr. 
Devries to give an opinion as to the power 
of the Society to remove from, or hold a show 
elsewhere than at Pimlico, declined to do so 
without having the charter before him, but 
thought the Society could hold an exhibition 
wherever it pleased. 

Considerable more discussion, rather rambling, 
was had and the meeting adjourned. 


The Executive Committee 

of the society held its regular meeting on the 
6th. Mr. Davis, chairman of the sub-committee 
appointed to inspect the Patapsco grounds, sub- 
mitted a report stating that they, under charge 
of W. N. Bowling, engineer of the railroad 
company, Visited the grounds, and were landed 
there in ten minutes after leaving Camden sta- 
tion. The location they found directly between 
the junction of the Baltimore and Ohio, Balti- 
more and Potomac railroads and the Patapsco 
river. The committee regarded the grounds a 
most eligible and advantageous site, offerin 

easy and rapid cemmunication both by land pn 
water with every portion of the State, District 
of Columbia, the adjacent States of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the city of Balti- 
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more,—the great centre of commerce for a very 
large portion of these States, as well as others 
more remote. Reference is made to the advan- 
tages of the ground for track, for boat-racing, 
and for contests for amusement, experiments, 
&c. The facilities for approach and departure 
are superior, ample and unequaled,—the Balti- 
more and Ohio and Bultimore and Potomac both 
running to the grounds,—and the grounds can 
be secured at one-third the cost of Pimlico,—a 
price within the present available means of the 
association. Yet, with all these advantages and 
inducements, sufficiently published and made 
known, the committee say that they are con- 
strained to report that they do not find either in 
the city of Baltimore or State at large any suffi- 
cient co-operative response or interest in the 
subject to justify or warrant the undertaking, 
and the purchase or lease of the property, de- 
sirable as they consider it, is inexpedient, and 
they ask to be discharged from a further consid- 
eration of the subject. The report was accepted 
and adopted. A letter was read from Mr. Davis 
tendering his resignation as president of the as- 
sociation, which was accepted. 
e 





Hygiene. 





The Wastes on the Farm. 


Alex. Hyde, in the NW. Y. Times, has the 
following remarks on a subject of much import- 
ance, and upon which we, in a former number, 
give some valuable suggestions : 

What to do with the waste water of the sink 
and wash-tub is one of the ‘ -<v-r of country 
life which is not fully solved. It is too valuable 
to be lost, and too unhealthy to be kept near 
the house. To throw it, as many do, from the 
kitchen door, and leave it there to contaminate 
the air, is tempting the grim messenger Death 
to shoot his fatal arrows. If death should ensue, 
there should nothing be said about the mysteri- 
ous Providence. The only mystery is that more 
sickness and death do not result from the 
malarious atmosphere of the surface cesspool. 

Probably the best mode of ridding the premi- 
ses of miasm from sinks is to conduct the waste 
water in iron or cement pipes to a cesspool 
some distance from the house, and keep this 
pool weil filled with some absorbent, such as 
dry muck, fine charcoal, or loam. The sink 
itself should be of iron, and furnished with a 
valve outlet, so that the gases from the pipes 
cannot return into the house. A wooden sink 
is apt to become saturated with the odors gene- 
rated in the pores of the wood. If wood must 
be used for sinks, use a solution of copperas 
frequently to keep them wholesome. 

Another great source of miasm on the farm is 
the privy. If this is within the farm-house, as 
it should be for the comfort of the women, the 
vault should not be neglected for one day during 
the warm weather. If a barrel of dry earth or 
sifted coal ashes is placed conveniently to the 
vault, with a scoop in it, and each person cover 
his daily deposit with the dirt or ashes, the 
privy will give no occasion of offence or disease, 
and a big amount will be added to the fertilizers 
of the farm. A more convenient and systematic 
mode is to adopt the earth-closet plan, and put 
the sifted dirt or ashes in a box which operates 





automatically each time the close 
Indeed, an earth-closet has become ‘ieee 
essential part of household furniture, Jf is 
much better than a water-closet for @ far. 
house, inasmuch as the fertilizing materiale 
be utilized. The expense of an earth-closet jg 
small, its benefits great. Human ex 
while rich in plant food—as much richer thay 
barn-yard manure, as the food of man is riche 
than that of beast—is also pregnant with the 
seeds of disease if allowed to decompose and 
send off its gases into the air. The 
therefore, who neglects his privy is guilty of 
reat neglect of the health of his family and the 
ruitfulness of his farm. 

The barn-yard and pig-sty are also often the 
causes of miasm and deat on the farm, 
should not be too near tie house. To quarter 
the cows and pigs right under the kitchen 
windows, as we have often seen done, indicates 
a want of taste as well as good sense. Thereis 
a place for everything, and the place for the pig. 
pen is just as far from the house as convenience 
will aliow, and wherever it may be it should be 
kept well littered with some absorbent. Witha 
large lot of hogs, the pens in July and August 
are apt to become a nuisance to a wide extent of 
territory, unless thoroughly cared for. The 
hogs themselves suffer, as well as the family, if 
not kept clean and comfortable. It is alls 
mistake to suppose that a hog does not knows 
bed of leaves from a bed of mud, and had as lie 
lie in one as the other. In a hot day he may 
take to the mud to cool himself from the effects 
of his superabundant fat, but he is too much of 
a gentleman to be dirty, if he can only be clean 
and comfortable at the same time. He certainly 
does not thrive in the dirt, nor does he allow 
the family to thrive if his dirty apartments 
contaminate the air of the house. 

Not to oe this subject, we will simply 
add that all stagnant water, all marshy places, 
are fruitful sources of miasm. Let the marshes 
be drained and the hollow places be filled up. 
Set out a row of white pines between the hous 
and barn to ward off or absorb the effluvia; 
keep the homesteac every way neat and the ait 
pure, and the health and comfort of the house 
hold will amply compensate for the labor. 





Beets for Cows. 

Last year I raised a lot of mangolds and car 
rots. The mangolds were gathered first and put 
in the cellar ; afterward the carrots were gathered 
and corded up on top of them, so that when! 
began to feed them to my cows the carrots came 
first. The cow gave about her usual quantity of 
milk, excepting the usual shrinkage on thes 
cession of cold weather and being put upon dry 
fodder. Fearing that the beets would not keep 
as well as the carrots, and also thinking that they 
possessed better milk-producing qualities, I wa 
anxious to get at them. Accordingly I removed 
part of the carrots and commenced feeding beets, 
when, to my surprise, my cow began to fail f 
her milk, until the deficiency reached about one 
third. Wishing to test the matter still further, 
I changed back again to carrots, when her milk 
increased to about the usual standard. The 
quantity fed was about the same in either case 
about a half bushel basket three-quarters 
If there was any difference it was in favor of beets 
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Fresh against Old Slaked Fine Lime. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

L. wishes to know if there is any difference 
in the action of the hydrate and carbonate forms 
of lime on humus; and suggests that hydrate of 
lime has been supposed to render humus insolu- 
ble for a time. P 

He also thinks the first effect of hydrate is 
a diminution of the productive powers of the 
soil; but queries whether “such use of it may 
not be justified by its destructive effects on 
insects infesting the soil?” 

I have never believed there is any material 
difference in the action of the two forms on 
humus. 

Liebig was of opinion that humus is insoluble, 
without reference to lime, and that it never 
directly enters as food into plants. 

But the doctrine has been assailed, especially 
by Prof. Johnson, of Yale, with some warmth 
and great force, and its insolubility appears to 
oppose Liebig’s statements elsewhere. 

t is agreed on all hands, so far as I am aware, 
that whether applied in the caustic or mild 
state, lime unites with the silica in barn-yard 
manure, forming silicate of lime which is slowly 
soluble to plants. This union liberates ammonia 
from the manure, and thus it is decomposed by 
the lime, whether carbonate or hydrate. 

Lime therefore in no form should ever be 
applied to manures containing ammonia under 
circumstances allowing the escape of free ammo- 
nia. Earth will absorb it, if the process goes on 
in the soil. It may also be fixed by plaster. 

I presume analogous results would ensue when 
lime, caustic or carbonate, come in contact with 
humus in the soil. 

Humus presents a further state of decomposi- 
tion than ordinary barn-yard manures, but the 
various stages are produced by like causes in 
each, and the final result of complete decomposi- 
tion of all vegetable or animal substances, is the 
formation of carbonic acid and water. 

The influence of lime in the soil, in any degree 
of —_— or causticity, is to hasten the final 
result, 

It is, however, nonsence to talk about the 
effects of hydrate of lime in the soil. For the 
first thing it does is to absorb carbonic acid from 
the soil until it will take no more. Thus it 


.is carbonated before it can have any action in 


reference to the plants, except to strip the soil of 
free carbonic acid. The only difference is that 
- absorbs carbonic acid and the other does 
not. 

The notion that hydrate acts with greater 
energy on sour soils, like all other specnlations 
about lime, has respectable authority in the 
books. But no explanation appears of the 
assumed fact that lime united with water is any 
better in the soil than the same in combination 
with carbonic acid, and it is contrary to experi- 
ence. 

Oxalic acid, a vegetable acid, is said to be the 
source of “sourness” in the soil. 

It is prepared for medical purposes from the 
plants of the Sorril family, and sorrils are sup- 
posed to indicate souring in the soil. 

If a patient be poisoned by oxalic acid, the 
United States Dispensatory prescribes the antidote 





of carbynate—not hydrate—of lime or magnesia. 
The carbonate of lime combines with the active 
poisonous acid in the stomach, forming a harm- 


less body, called oxalati of lime. So we find all: 


the alkaline carbonates neutralizing acids where- 
ever they meet. Yet we are continually ding- 


donged to employ the hydrate, without any- 
reason rendered, to effect the very purpose for- 


which the carbonate is prescribed by the medical 
faculty of Europe and America, viz: the neu- 
tralizing of acids. 


I have thoroughly tested the efficacy of caustic - 


lime in the destruction of insects in the garden, 
and have never yet known it to destroy or to 
drive away any. Applied at the planting of 
turnips, radishes, caybage, lettuce, and other 
small-seeded plants, it invariably resulted in 
their ruin. 


The scattering turnip plants, cabbages, &c.,. 


that were able to form leaves at all, were hal 
starved and sickly, and the feeble leaves that 
might have fed the plant, became, themselves, 
inviting food for vegetable parasites and for 


insects. The blighted organs of the plant were- 


at once transformed into a fertile soil for propa- 
gation of innumerable hosts of jumping jacks 
and every sort of depredators until utterly 
devoured. 

Healthy, vigorous plants are foes to insects 


and vegetable parasites; feeble plants are their - 


friends and nourishers. 


The influence of caustic lime on the enemies - 


of plants is the same as empty troughs on the 
vermin of cattle. Impoverished cattle, like 


starving plants, are the soil for the propagation. 


of parasites. 

Mr. Fleming, of England, mingled hydrate of 
lime in one, and carbonate in another plot, and 
no manure in another, on which turnips were 
sown. The carbonate produced a wonderfui 
increase in the yield, while the hydrate dimin- 
ished it. L. H. McGuynts. 


_— 





Hen Manure. 





In a.large part of the published statements 
of the profit on poultry, there is no mention 
made of the manure, but tt is a very valuable 
fertilizer. The American Agriculturist, 1873, 

age 327, says: “Hen manure is almost exacily 
identical in quality and effect with guano, and 
may be used in the same manner. Its value, 


if free from foreign matter and dry, is $50 a ton.” 


The Poultry World estimates it to be “almost 
equal to guano in richness” and a correspondent 
of the same paper says: “I would rather have 
it than Peruvian guano.” The Live Stock Jour- 
nal estimates “that a hen will produce one bushel 
of manure ina year, which, compared with the 
— of commercial fertilizers, is worth $1.00.” 

ewis Dunbar, West Bridgewater, Mass., accord- 
ing to statements in Flint’s Report, 1871, values 
it at $1.00 a bushel, and again in 1872 at 87 
cents a bushel. 

But let us see how much a fowl will eat 
in a year,and then find out how much the 
manure from that amount of food would be 
worth. By statement of S. B. Bird, Farming- 
ham, for six months ending September 20th, 
1868, an average of fourteen fowls ate fourteen 
bushels of grain or 1.4 gills per day. By state- 
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ment of Lewis Jones, Wayland, for ten months 
ending September Ist, 1867, fifteen fowls ate 
twenty bushels of grain, or 1.2 gills each per day. 
By another statement of S. B. Bird, fur eight 
months ending September 15th, 1867, sixteen 
fowls ate fifteen bushels of grain, or 1 gill each, 
per day. The writer found by experiment, that 


seventy fowls ate nine bushels of grain in 
twenty-three days, or 1.43 gills each, per day. I 
find an average of four statements to be 1.25 
— per day, or 1.78 bushels per year for each 
ow 


Prof. S. W. Jobnson estimates the nitrogen in 
commercial manures to be worth thirty cents 
per pound, potash seven cents, and soluble phos 
phoric acid sixteen cents per pound. I find 
by table in Flint’s Report, 1872, page 167, that 
1.78 bushels corn contain 1.8 pounds of nitrogen, 
which at thirty cents per pound is worth fifty- 
four cents; 0.35 pound potash at seven cents per 
pound, is worth two cents; 1.13 pounds phos- 
phoric acid at sixteen cents per pound, is worth 
eighteen cents. Hence we find the fertilizing 
elements in 1.78 bushels corn to be worth 
seventy-four cents. Allowing ten per cent. for 
loss, we have sixty-seven cents, the value of the 
manure of one fowl for one year. I found that 
my seventy fowls in twenty-three days made 
tive bushels of manure, which amounts to 1.36 
bushels a year for each, consequently one bushel 
would be worth fifty cents. This is considerab] 
less than some of the estimates I have collected, 
but I think it is very nearly correct. By feeding 
oats, bran and meal, the manure would be a 
trifle richer, but I think corn is the chief food 
given, and is a fair representative of the average 
quality of the food of poultry. Certainly the 
manure is too valuable to waste, and I think 
those farmers who have no place where the 
can confine their fowls, would find it to their ad- 
vantage to build a good house and yard, and 
keep them in it most of the time, thereby savin 
the manure and their gardens too.—Cor. NV. 
Farmer. 


*e 
* 





Enormous Receipts of Corn in Baltimore. 


During the month of June the receipts of corn 
were unprecedented,—the Canton elevator to- 
wards the close of the month being entirely 
blocked, and there being at one time seven hun- 
dred cars on the track loaded with corn. 


The New York Tribune, of June 27, says: 


“ During the week ending May 27 New York 
handled 36 per cent. of all corn forwarded to the 
Atlantic ports; during the next week 25 per 
cent.; during the next week 17 per cent., and dur- 
ing the last week reported only 13 per cent. A 
more astonishing decline, a more disheartenin 
defeat in competition, has rarely been recorde 
in commercial statistics. The returns for the 
week ending June 24 will be awaited with some 
interest. During the 9 weeks ending June 17, 
since the railway war began, New York has re- 
ceived 4,881,338 bushels of corn; Baltimore, 
4,770,700 bushels; Philadelphia, 5,770,700 bush- 
els; and Boston, 2,008,415 bushels. Last year, 
during the same weeks, New York secured about 
38 per cent. of all corn sent to the seaports, and 


SS 
TENDER Movutu 1N Horsks.—Horses hai 
any tenderness of the mouth are likely a 
their food unmasticated, and it acts as an irritant 

in the stomach, causing a good deal of 
inconvenience. Treatment—The removal Of this 
source of irritation by a cathartic is the first 
toward our treatment; for this purpose we ad. 
minister a ball composed as follows: Barbadog 
aloes, five drachms; powdered ginger, two 
drachms ; linseed meal and syrup a sufficiency: 
After the immediate effects of this have passed 
away the animal may be fed on boiled oats ang 
corn meal mixed, for two weeks, with one of the 
subjoined powders in it: sulphate of iron, two 
ounces; nitrate of potash, two ounces; carbon. 
ate of soda, two ounces. Mix and make sixtegp 
powders. This ailment may arise from acute 
indigestion. It is, in that case, necessary to 
change his food and attend carefully to his diet, 
Give him boiled oats and bran or shorts, 

if you have them, carrots. He should haye 
sufficient clean hay to keep the stomach in 4 
normal condition. Put a handful of charcoal in 
the water he drinks.— W. Rurai. 


—-——____——_e @e ——_ 


Ticks and Lice on Lambs. 


If the sheep are examined and the lambs found 
dull and drooping and constantly nibbling their 
wool, they will be found infested with ticks, 
which have left the newly-shorn sheep and haye 
gathered upon the lambs. The young creatures 
cannot stand the drain, and succumb rapidly. 
There is no remedy effective but to han - 
them if the flock is small or to dip them if it 
is large. To dip them the following plan may 
be used: Provide a common washtub and an 
iron sap or soaplkettle holding fifteen gallons. 
In the latter, filled with boiling water, steep 
three pounds of common plug tobacco, or ix 
pounds of stems, until the strength of the 
tobacco has been exhausted, and keeping up the 
heat of the water, but not allowing it to boil. 
Add to the hot decoction three pounds of flower 
of sulphur. Put half of this liquor into a wash- 
tub of such a size as will admit of the complete 
immersion of a lamb when held up by its feet 
without overflowing the liquor. The remainder 
of the liquor is to be left in the kettle overs 
small fire that will keep it hot. When the 
liquor in the tub has cooled off to 120° two: 
persons should hold the lamb by its feet, back 
downward, and plunge it into the tub, aa 
immersing all but its head and feet. Theh 
should be kept out of the liquor and supported 
by one hand. 

When the lamb has been kept in the - for 
half a minute it should be taken out and held by 
another person in an empty tub or trough, into 
which the excess of liquor should be squ 
from the wool, and this liquor should be returned, 
from time to time, to the kettle, to be reh 
As soon as the lamb is partly dry it may be Te 
leased into a dry yard until completely dry, but 
not into a pasture, lest the grass be fouled 
the tobacco juice. As the liquor in the dipping 
tub loses its heat it is to be replenished from the 
kettle. This dip is certain and sudden death # 
to the ticks and their eggs, if used at the tem) 





this year it receives only 25 per cent. 


ture mentioned, and is no injury to the lambs, 
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sick and dizzy for a 

» ya meat nasa dy tempt operation. "By fol- 

lowing this plan every year after shearing, ticks, 
scab, and lice will be entirely prevented. 

[The above, trom the agricultural editor of the 

New York Times, will answer the inquiry of our 

Virginia correspondent, received too late for in- 


sertion in last month’s issue.— Hd. ] 





On Road-Makineg. 


The following, from an admirable and practi- 
cal article by Alex. Hyde in the WV. Y. Zimes, 
deserves careful yeading, and we wish ‘it. could 
be reproduced in every county where the 
enormous tax inflicted by bad roads is still 
submitted to. i 

In the first place, the location of the road is 
important. Three things are to be considered 
as to location—the nearest route, the best grade, 
and the most desirable road-bed. It is not 
every tyro that is competent to secure these 
three things, and money is generally well spent 
upon an engineer who, with his instruments 
and practiced eye,.will lay out a road to the best 
adpmning’. In locating and building highways, 
we can learn many things from the practice of 


railroad engineers. They always look over the}. 


route carefully with a reference not only to 
short cuts, but more especially to the grade and 
economy of construction, and a contractor 
without his engineer would make as _ bad steer- 
age as a ship without its helm. Our fathers, in 
laying out their roads, made guess work, went 
by foot-paths or cow-paths, built over hills 
rather than around them, either with an idea of 
shortening distance or avoiding swamps, and 
often located to suit the convenience of some 
pioneer settler. The result is that our roads 
are crooked, steep and costly. The shortest 
route is not always in a straight line vertically. 
If a hill intervenes between two places, the 
chances are that it is no further around than 
over it, and if not, the grade around will proba- 
bly compensate for the increased distance. The 
length of a kettle-bail is the same whether in a 
vertical or horizontal position. A horse on a 
level road can draw three or four times what he 
It may not be best, 


can on @ steep ascent. 
however, to locate a road through a wet, 


swampy place. The bottom is apt to fall out of 
such a road, and it may be cheaper to grade a 
hill than to fill up a mucky swamp. The engi- 
neers lay down this rule, that the length of a 
road may be increased twenty times the height 
of the hill to be avoided; that is to avoid 4 bill 
a hundred feet high, it is better to go two thous- 
and feet around it. The longest way round 
will be found the shortest way home. 

If a road must be laid over a wet place, and 
especially if it is one full of springs, the most 
economical mode is to drain the road-bed with 
tile before putting a load of dirt upon it. In- 
deed, a 4-inch tile placed under a road built 
upon clay soil, with any incline to it, is one of 
the best investments that can be made by the 
road-maker. It insures a, dry road-bed twelve 
months in the year, and pays for itself each 


‘Frost does not “turn 





year in saving the expense of repairs. Jack 


up’ jack” 


road. If stones are plenty near by, the founda- 


‘tion of the road may be made of them, which 


will answer every purpdése if occasionally an 


‘outlet is made for the water into the side 


ditches. These outlets are best made of tile. 
Thorough drainage is as essential for a road as 
for a farm. 

The road being located and drained, the next 
question is, of what shall it be constructed? The 
temptation is to turnpike it with the sods and 
surface soil from the road-side. This can be 
scraped up in a jiffy, and at trifling expense. 
True, but this surface soil is full of vegetable 


matter, and with the first rain will make a track 


as soft as hasty pudding. Enough of this ma- 
terial may be scraped upon the road: to make 
side ditches and lay the foundation of the road, 
but the superstructure should be. gravel. , It 
pays to haul gravel for miles, There is no road 
material to be compared with it. With asurface 
of eight or ten inches of gravel. road is dry 
whether it rains or shines. There is nothing in 
gravel to absorb the water, and, it consequently 
percolates through it as through a sieve, but.the 
sods and surface soil which 4 the material 
for most of our country roads being full of vege- 


,table matter, absorb water like a sponge, The 


sods had better be applied to. the compost heap 
or the potato patch, and gravel substituted in 
their place on the roads. 

Gravel is not, however, to be found in every 
town, and in this case the next best thing must 
be used. McAdam’s plan can in some cases 
be adopted, building the road with coarse stones 
at the bottom and more finely pounded ones 
at the top. This is expensive, but many towns 
own a stone-crusher, and find it economical to 
construct their thoroughfares in this way. This 
is the favorite European mode of building roads, 
and it has the advantage of permanency. A 
macadamized road, once thoroughly built, is built 
forever, but we have so many roads and so many 
enterprises demanding development that we 
cannot afford such an outlay for posterity, ex- 
cept in localities where the travel is so great as 
to warrant extra expense. Besides, stones are 
in, some places as scarce as gravel. Subsoil can 
be found everywhere, and if it is the best ma- 
terial that can be found no one can complain. 
We certainly prefer it to plank, which is expen- 
sive and short-lived. Coal ashes, if they can be 
obtained in sufficient quantity, make a very dry 
road, but they are better adapted for walks than 
roads, as wagon wheels grind them into fine pow- 
der and they are scattered by the four winds. 


Our country roads are very apt to be too 
narrow. They look as if intended for what rail- 
roaders call a single track, and narrow guage at 
that. It is not pleasant to ride constantly in ap- 
prehension of meeting another ‘team, and with 
insufficient space for turning out. It costs but 
little more to build a road twenty feet wide than 
one twelve feet wide, and twenty is the minimum 
width which good engineers allow. Two loads 
of hay can barely pass each other on such a road. 
In highway travel it is the narrow road that 
leads to danger and death. 

Another suggestion is that country roads are 
generally too convex, “hog-backed,” as a farmer 
once expressed it to us. The object in building 
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& road roof-shaped is to make a water-shed, and 


a certain degree of convexity is desirable, but no 
one likes to ride on a ridge-pole, much less on 
the side of a roof. The slope. on either side 
should be sufficient to take off the water without 
involving the necessity of a ridge—thank’e 
ma’am—every few rods. 

No law of curvature can be laid down appli- 
cable to all situations and soils, a hill road and 
one made of loam requiring more convexity than 
level roads, and those made of gravel. Road 
engineers cay one foot rise in twenty is sufficient 
on # well-graded and hard road. This would 
make the centre of a twenty-feet wide road six 
inches higher than the outside ; but most of our 
country roads, certainly in hilly sections, require 
more rise than this, or the water will follow the 
ruts, and soon convert them into gullies. 


While abhorring the crowning glory of some 
of our country roads, our greater abhorrence is 
of the water bars placed across the hill roads 
every few rods. These wrench horse, harness 
and carriage terribly, beside making unneces- 
sary elevations to overcome. We once counted 
forty of these thank’e ma’ams on a side-hill road 
half a mile long: that is there was a bar in each 
rod on an average, and as each bar was at least 
half a foot high, we had twenty feet of unneces- 
sary perpendicular ascent to overcome. The 
great trouble occasioned by these bars, however, 
is not in the ascent. They cause shipwreck of 
horses and vehicles by the sudden jerk which 
they give while descending the hills. In some 
places they may be necessary, but let them be 
built with proper curvature and grade. 

We must not omit to say that the fine dirt 
which is washed from the surface of the road is 
not fit to be put back again. Ground into fine 
powder by the heavy wheels, and mixed with 
the excrements of horses and the wear of the 
iron tires, it is most excellent top-dressing for 
land, but not for roads. Put it around pear trees 
and it does good service, but on the road it makes 
dust and mud of the worst kind. A farmer can 
well afford to exchange gravel for this road-wash, 
and cart the gravel half a mile. 

We intended to say a word about making 
Tom, Dick and Harry road surveyors and work- 
ing out road taxes with their children and teams 
when no other work presses. We ean never 
have good roads under this system. Skilled 
labor is: the cheapest everywhere, and nowhere 
more so than in road-building and repairing.— 
Almost everybody thinks he can make a road, 
just as he thinks he can preach a sermon or edit 
a newspaper ; bnt there is a trick in every trade, 
and road-making is a trade that cannot be learned 
with a few days practice in holding scraper. 
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Butter in France. 





If our dairymen need a spur, an eye-opener, a 
lesson which speaks volumes in three words, 
here is one at the bead of this article. Butter is 
actually brought from France and sold by the 
New York dealers. And this is thus because 
there is an actual scarcity in the market of good 
butter put up in an attractive shape for small 
consumers. When we know that one dairyman 
gets $1.15 a pound for his products, another $1, 


door, it is easily seen that it will pay to’ 4 
butter across the ocean from France, if it ia'only 
good and shapely enough to suit the fastidiong 
purchasers who will have something nice, what- 
ever it may cost. All this butter is made from 
chaice cows, choicely fed on clean sweet food: 
the milking is done in the cleanest manner. The 
milk is handled as carefully as though it were. 
nectar, the cream is churned with clock and 
thermometer, the butter is worked with 

and is made up in shapely cakes, which do not 
require to be cut when brought to the table. ' 


and another 75 cents the year round, at ii 





Baltimore Markets—June 29, 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 

Breadstufis— F/our.— Market quiet, with light local 
demand. Quotations are as follows: Howard Street 
Super $3.75@4.50; do. Extra, common to rid ~ 
$5.00; do. good to choice do. $5.25@5.50; do. 
$6.00@7.00; Ohio and Indiana Super $3.25@4.25; do, 
Extra forge ae Northwestern pring Extra 1.6 
$5.25; Cit ils Super $3.50@4.00; do. Standard 
$4.5010)6.00; do. Rio brands do. $7.50@7.75; Fancy brands 
$8.75. Rye Flour $4.25@4.75; Fine Flour $4.00. Com 
Meal, City, $2. .25; Western $2.40@2.50. 

Wheat.—Market quiet and prices irregular. Sonth- 
ern red, good to prime. is quoted at 140@143 cents; do. 
Amber, prime, 145 cents; Pennsylvania red 135 cents, 

Corn.—Southern firmer, especially white; Western 
heavy. We quote Southern yellow 57 cents; white 6@ 
57 cents; Western mixed 58% cents. 

Oats.—Quiet and firm. Good to prime Southern %@ 
40 cents: do. Western mixed 31@34 cents: good to choice 
bright Western 34@38 cents. 

ye.—Dull, with sales at 70@%5 cents for good to 
rime. 
Cotton.—Steady and quiet. with quotations nominal, 
as follows: Good Middling 12 cents; Middling 11%@11k 
cents; Low Middling 1034 cents; Good Ordinary 9% cts. 

May and Straw.—Cecil Co. Timothy $i 
Rennsylvania $16@18; Mixed $13@16; Clover $1 
Oat Straw $11@12; aye do. $20@21; Wheat do. $! ls 

“Live Steck.—Beef Cattle—Show some improve 
ment. Quotations: best on sale 4%@5% cents; gener 
ally rated first class 44@4% cents: medium or good fair 
qualit Sx@4% cents; ordinary thin steers, oxen and 
cows 3K@3 cents. ; 

Hogs.—Fair supply and moderate demand. Prices 
firm. tending upwards. We quote at 8@8X cents for 
fair to best. : 

Sheep.—Du!!, with prices ranging from 4 to 5 cents. 
Lambs 6@% cents # Ib. Stock Sheep $2@3 ® head. 

Provisions.—Prices advancing and market firm, 
We quote Shoulders 8% cents; clear-rib Sides 11% cents; 
Bacon Shoulders 9 ccnts; clear-rib Sides 12 cents; Hams 
144@15% cents; Lard 124@13 cents: Mees Pork 
Butter—Good stock in demand; low grades dull. New 
York Tubs 23@26 cents; Western 14@21 cents. Hggs— 
18 cts. Cheese—Kasier, 11@12% cts.; Western 9@11 cts, 

Tobaceo.— Maryland frosted $3.00@4.00; common 0 — 

ood sound $4.50@5.50; middling to fine $8.00@11.05; 
ancy $12.00@15.00. 

Se ieerpel Ground Alum $1)5@!.25; Fine $2.0 
¥ sack. Turk’s Island 30@35 cents ¥ buehel. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


James L. Sutton—Poiand-China Pigs for Sale. 
N. #. Berry—Farm Machiues at a Bargain. 
B. M. Rhodes & Vo.—Orchill» and South Sea Guanos, 
Cromwell. & Congdon—Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery. 
Jno. M. Rhodes & Co.—Rhodes’ Standard Manures,for: 
all Crops. , ii 
Maryland Fertilizing Company—Fertilizers for the 
heat Crop. ogc 
R. 7 Rasin & Co.—Soluble Sea Island Guano for 
y heat. 
R. J. Baker & Co.—Stag Brand Super-Phosphate. — 
P. Zell & Sons—Ze\l’s Ammoniated Super-Phosphate. 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baiti R. BR. Com 
Centennial Excursions. r se 
Canfield Bros. & Co.—Jewelry, Watches, Silverware, a, j 











W. G@. Price, Jr.—German Potash Salts, 
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CONTENTS OF JULY No. 


Phosphoric Acid 
. B. Lawes on the Ammonia Question 
Fish Guano 
Tobacco Cultivation in United States 
Horse and Cattle Show at Centennial........ 
fhe 17-year Locust 
The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club, by T. G....210 
The True Theory of Farming, by L. H aE 
The Tenant System of Farming as it is and 
as it ought to be, by L. A. Hansen 
Beginners, by C 
Grains and Grasses in North Carolina, by 
Jas. Joyner 
Multum in Parvo, by Philo 
Our French Letter, by F. C 
Agriculture ut the Centennial 
The Original Breed of Berkshire Swine... .. 
Lameness in Horses 
Garget, Foot-rot, Heavy Fleece 
Management of Dairy Cows........ 
Fodder Corn for Milch Cows 
Maryland Horticultural Society 
Potomac Fruit Growers 
Pear Blight in Maryland—by Chas. H. Snow.225 
Observations on Pear Blight in E. Virginia— 
2 


The Nansemond Beauty Apple 

Vineyards Overbearing 

Fruits at the Centennial 2 

Floriculture for July, by W. D. Brackenridge.226 

Yucca Filamentosa 227 

Work for the month— Wheat Harvest; Culti- 
vation of Corn; Hay Harvest; Millet and 
Hungarian; Fodder Corn; Buckwheat; 
Tobacco; Fail Potatoes; Turnips; Root 
Crops; Meadows; Live Stock; Fences... .228 

Vegetable Garden for July 

Best Breeds of Fowls 

Barn-yard Fuwls 

Raising and Picking Geese 

How to Make Artificial Swarms. .... 

How to Secure Premium Honey 


The Grange Not Partisan 

An Agricultural Sermon 

Raising Clover Seed 

Premiums for Tobacco in Virginia 
An Enterprising Manufacturer 
Advertising in the Farmer 


. Prof. rey Eighth Report 


Editorial Notes, &c 

The Agricultural Society 

The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 

Meeting of State Agricultural Society and 
its Executive Committee 2 

The Wastes on the Farm 

Beets for Cows 

Fresh against Old Slaked Fine Lime—by L. 
H. McGinnis 237 

Hen Manure 

Enormous Receipts of Corn in Baltimore. . .. 

Tender Mouth in Horses 

Ticks and Lice on Lambs 

On Road-making 

Butter in France 
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Garman Potash Salt 


(RAINIT) 


Calcined, ground and wholly soluble, containin 
24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE O 
POTASH. being the Cheapest source 
of POTASHA now availabl:. Also 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


80 per cent. and upwards strength. 


Orders for future deliveries will receive prompt 
attention. A supply constantly on hand in 
stores. 


W. G. PRICE, Jr, 
IMPORTER, 
OFFICE: 103 W. Lombard Street, 


Between Light and Calvert. 


WAREHOUSES : 
13 HOLLINGSWORTH ST. 
3L GRANT STREET. 


sa Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


* Owned and for Sale by 
WM. B. MATTHEWS, 


Port Tosacco, Mp. 


KITTY McGREGOR, bred by Wm. Birnie, 
of Springfield, Mass., red and white, calved Aug. 
1st, 1872. Sire Rob Roy 823, dam Kitty Clide 
1886. Due to calve again July 4th. Price $125. 

LADY HAMILTON, bred by Wm. Birnie, 
white and red, calved Sept. 26th, 1872. Sire Rob 
Roy 823, dam Josephine 1354. Due .to calve 
again November. Price $125. 

DOLLY’S SON, bred by Wm. Birnie, red and 
white, calved Nov. 26th, 1872.' Sire Argyle 419, 
dam Dolly 33. Price $100. ~* 

KITTY McGREGOR I, red and white, bred 
by Wm. B. Matthews, calved Sept. 23d, 1874.— 
Sire Dolly’s Son, dam Kitty McGregor. Due to 
calve in September. Price $100. 

LADY HAMILTON I, red and white, bred 
by Wm. B. Matthews, calved January 16th, 1875. 
Sire Dolly’s Son, dam Lady Hamilton. Served 
June 25th by Dolly’s Son. Price $100. 

KITTY McGREGOR’S SON, red and white, 
bred by Wm B Matthews, calved August 16th, 
1875. Sire Dolly’s Son, dam Kitty McGregor.— 
Price $50. 

LADY HAMILTON II, white and red, bred 
by Wm. B. Matthews, calved January 4th, 1876. 
Sire Dolly’s Son, dam Lady Hamilton. Price 


$60. Address 
WM. B. MATTHEWS, 








jy-8t Port Toxsacco, Mp, 
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RH ODE = 4 
Standard Manures, 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. _,’ 


JNO. M. RHODES & Co. ; 


80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. ‘he 


The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Company 


ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH FARMERS WITH 


FE RTILISAaAE RS, 
Of the Highest Possible Grade, for the Wheat Crop. Price $45 per Ton, 


(ae Farmers are invited to visit their Works on Warner street, and learn how first-class Fer- 
tilizers are made. 


J. EDWIN MYERS, Gen’! ee LAWRENCE SANGSTON, 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. President, 











jy-2t OFFICH, 4 S. HOLLIDAY ST. 





TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


THE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


Soluble Sea Island Guano, 


Asa WHEAT MANURE, is sufficient guarantee to the Planter of 
its uniform quality and value, to say nothing of the unfailing 
constituents derived from the 


Of the SLAUGHTERED CATTLE, from our EXTENSIVE FACTORIES IN THE STATE OF 
TEXANS, the Moisture and Grease alone having been extracted, leaving ail the valuable 
Fertilizing Elements, which are then treated with Sulphuric Acid at our Baltimore 
Works, and, with the addition of Potash salts, form the 


SOLUBLE SEA [SLAND GUANO, 


FOR SALE IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


mn. W. Lh. RASIN & Co. ie 
Cor. South and Water Sts., Baltimore. 
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we FOR WHEAT OROPS. 
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‘R. J. BAKER’ & CO’S. 


es AG , BRAND 


SIPER - PHOSPHATE 


BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Pure Dissolved RAW BONE. German 
POTASH SALTS. 


t@ Pure Chemicals for making SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 
Lowest Market Price. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & C0’S, 
or Nos, 36 and 38 South Charles Street: 





NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS, 


CELEBRATED AMMONIATED 


Bone Super! Phosphate, 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 
te For Sale by Agents and Dealers Throughout the Country. 


Price $45 per Ton at Baltimore. 


DISSOLVED BONE SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


Supplied to Manufacturers apd Dealers at Low Figures. 


P, ZELL .& SONS, Manufacturers, 


No. 30 South Street, Baltimore, 
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CENTENNIAL EXCURSIONS, 


Will, uutil further notice, sell ROUND TRIP 
TICKETS between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
at the following reduced rates: 

$5.00 
Tickets good for 15 days, and on all trains 
except Limited Express. 

$424.00 
Tickets good for 8 days, on trains leaving Presi- 
dent Street Station at 6.55 and 8.00 A. M.; re- 
— leaveePhiladelphia at 4, 6, 7.30 and 11.30 


$2.00 
Tickets good for 4 days on mixed fame er and 
freight) trains leaving President Street Station 
at 2:25 and 7 P. M.; returning leave Philadelphia 
at 12 o’clock midnight, excepting on Saturda 
and Sunday nights, on which nights tickets will 
be received on the 11.30 P. M. train. 

$1.50 


Tickets good for one way only, on mixed trains, 


at 2.25 and 7 P. M. 
WM. CRAWFORD, 
General Agent. 











NOW READY. 


3 MILLION 
CELERY, 


Cabbage & Cauliflower 
PLANTS, 


®@-All in Fine Condition, and at 
Low Rates. 





Price List sent on application, 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 





THE 


BALTIMORE HERA 


Is Published Monthly, 


And sent post-paid to Subscriber, 


50 Cts. a Yeard 


Some fifteen to twenty distinguish 
contributors write for the HERALD, thy 
making it a choice FAMILY PAPER 
a mere nominal price. ' 


me BALTIMORE HERALD, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
FOR SALE. 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE FARM, 


ON TIDEWATER VA. 





The subscriber offers for sale his Farm in 
Northumberland Co., Va., comprising about 
1,600 Acres of Land situated on the Potome 
and Cone Rivers. All the farm is River-bottom 
land adapted to grain and grass culture, and 
particularly desirable for. trucking and fruit 
raising,—the soil being well suited for all kinds 
of vegetables as well-as the staple crops. There 
are 1,000 Acres Arable Land, the balancein 
valuable timber of all kinds; attached to the 
farm are invaluable Oyster coves, noted as pro 
ducing the finest Oysters of this section. There 
is a wharf on the property, and three steamen 
from Baltimore and Washington land there 
every week, with the prospect of a daily linet 
Point Lookout, Md.—12 miles across the 
Potomac riveer. The time to either Bait 
more or Washington only 8 hours. The im 
provements consist of a good Brick Dwelling< 
four rooms; smoke, dairy and poultry houses; 
barn, granary and corn cribs, and three out 
buildings, of four rooms each, for laborers. The 
whole place is under good chestnut fencing, and 
thoroughly drained. The Farm will be sold 
entire, or if found desirable will be divided into 
parcels of, say 50 acres, more or less; it is well 
situated for such divisions, and, in that event, 
will offer very superior inducements to pur 
chasers. Terms will be made liberal. Partie 
desiring to inspect the land can take the steail- 
ers either at Baltimore or Washington, 
land on the Farm. For further p 
address the Editors of the American Farmér, 
Baltimore; or Dr. James Smith, Heathsville, 
Northumberland Co., Va. jt 
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FOR SALE. BALTIMORE COAL COMPANY 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS, both sexes, DIGGS BROTHERS 
10 weeks old. P 


Address JAMES L. SUTTON, Baltimore Co. Cumberland, 
jy-tf Lake Roland, Balto. Co., Md. poner, 00 ALS 
B i fr - F Lykens Valley, Splint. 
A Bargain for a Farmer. . 
l offer for sale on my farm (one mile from Annapolis) a 2 SOUTH ST., American Building, 


“ *? Grain Drill, ‘‘Johnson’’ Reaper and ‘Geiser’ ‘ 
ae tksehen and Separator. The whole for one hun- BALTIMORE. 














and fifty dollars, on the farm, or will deliver the ne 


é Baltimore for one hundred and fifty-five dollars. | ¢¢ * ' * gs ‘ 

f= pt re co all in good working order; but little " 

need, and cost when new about $400 aving abandon- - 

ed the cultivation of grain, a eonae use for J j 
. . ise ° ¥ s 

init No. 10 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 5 S. Calvert Street, Baltimore. 








WHEAT SEEDING 1876. ' 


ORCHILLA GUANO, A.A. 


(The same article as imported in 1872.) 
Ton, 12 Bags, ~ * - - $30.00 
SOLUBLE AMMONIATED 


SOUTH SHA GUANO 


Ton, 11 Bags, - «= - $50.00 
B. M. RHODES & CO., Importers, 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. jy-3t 82 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


LOOK HERE! 


Six months’ time on TOOLS AND MACHINERY, to assist in gathering our Centennial 
Harvest. Immense bargains in 


OHIO-BUILT MOWERS AND REAPERS. 


Will be sold at Ruinous Prices, and six montha without interest. Some twenty-six SINGLE 
MOWERS AND COMBINED REAPERS, with Dropper Attachment, embracing the 


Ball, Ohio, ‘The Buckeye, The tna, 
All in good condition, and ready for the field. 


Also, AMERICAN HAY TEDDERS, Built by “Ames Plow Company, <2>é 
THE CELEBRATED 
Ohio Lock-Leven High-Wheels, Spring-Tooth Hay and Grain. Rakes, 


The best in the World—only $35,—and can be worked by a Child. Call at the old Seed-House, 
Agricultural Implement Depot and Manufactory, 


No. 40 ENSOR STREET, 
(NEAK BELAIR MARKET.) 


A.Gr. MOoTrT, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED “PEERLESS” HARVESTER, 
BUILT BY RUSSELL & CO., CANTON, OHIO, 


(Repairing Implements and Machinery a speciaity. A call is solicited. je-2t 
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CROMWELL «& CONCGDON, ‘4 


‘Manufacturers ay Dealers i in every description of 


Agricultural Implements 
AND MACHINERY, 


including iu Part, Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, .« 


* 
Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
8and 4 Horse Power. Price. $250 and $300. 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
’ GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, | 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS 


Including SILVER & DEMING’S, the best and most durable in the market, 


Eforse Hay Rakes, 
> COLEMAN’S FARM AND. EXPRESS WAGONS, 


A large and complete assortment of PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVAT 


ORS, 
&c., besides a well-selected stock of HORT ICULTUR AL IMPLEMENTS, «dl 
at the lowest prices. In our 











SEED DEPARTMENT, 


To which we give our special attention, growing and importing our own Seed, we are prepared 
fill orders in large or small quantities for VEGETABLE, FLOWER, HERB and GRASS SEEDS 
and SEED GRAIN. As we thoroughly test the different varicties, both as to their quality and 
freshness, before sending out, we are able to guarantee that there will be no disappointment 
those who favor us with their orders. (3" Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Agents for Blatchley's:( Cucumber-Wood Pumps. 





BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘+ PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO.SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Everoreens, Vines, shrubbery 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting ‘ 


ih 


Is large and fine, embracing all the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 


valuable. Address 


CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore. 
sa@z-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 
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1 THOS. NORRIS. & SON, 
441 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, 


Offer for sale the following 


FIRST- -CLASS 


$uperior Machinery and Implements 


1. Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners, 








Unquestionably the machine of the day. 


estinghouse Vibrating Thresher & Cleaner 


A well-known machine of good reputation. 


Threshers and Cleaners and Plain Threshers 


Suitable for small Farmers. 


ORS EF POWWEB RS, 


Various sizes, Best in Use. 


“a STEAM ENGINES FOR THRESHING MACHINES, 

4 Wood's Mowing & Reaping Machines. 
>} BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'S GRAIN DRILLS, 
36° Malta Wheel Walking Cultivator, 


An invaluable Implement to the Farmer. =, Pays for itself in one season. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


4 ith solid Cast Iron Porcelain-Lined Cylinder. Very popular wherever introduced. 
i 


SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS. 


ILL’S HOG RINGS, RINGERS & TONGS 
To prevent Hogs from Rooting. 


|B In addition to the above Specialties, we keep on hand every variety of useful Farming 
@™plements and Tools to be found in a first-class Agricultural Implement House. 


and Garden Seeds, Pure Raw Ground Bone and Bone Meal and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS!& SON, 
{41 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Whitelock’s Vegeta ' 


BRP oy 








**3D SUPER pt* 7 
y* TED R Pp *e ~ 
eh ee me ee ef HOS *. 
$4.00 see WHITELO Paget, = $50 00 
Ds" mans & CO’S warns > “ye ? 


eet VEGETATOR Sh 


* Px ‘a 
PER BAG. “teens oceaeetty” PER Toy 
“Hig CROP | PROD 
UNSURPASSED IN VALUE. 
SURE TO PRODUCE A CROP. 
NO REDUCTION IN QUALITY. 


NO COMMON MATERIAL USE 


NOT EXHAUSTED BY THREE CROPPINGS 
sae We ask Farmers to test its value by the side of any Manure they may ap 


W. WHITELOCHR & CO: 
No. 44 South Street, Baltimon 


NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTIONS, 


Stump Extractors, Grubbers, Presses for Hay, dt 
Hemp, Corn Shucks, Hides, Rags and Cotton, 


[JOHN H. BARNES, Patent 


Our presses work by hand-power; are constructed on entirely new principles. 
strong and durable, possess four times the power, and work with less than half the labore 
other press ever made. Our Hay Press is the only one in the world that can make two bala 
Hay at the same time, and of any required size, from the smallest to the largest. 

Our champion STUMP EXTRACTER AND GRUBBER!-We aul 
the world to ew a more effective, durable, simple, or stroriger Stump Machine and Gr 
than ours, and at the same time as compact, as easily handled, and as cheap. 

We manufacture two sizes of Stump Extractors—Nos. 2 and 8. They work by hand 
One man can move in a few minutes the largest stump, without digging or cutting roots. 

One man with our Grubber (weight 65 Ibs.) will take out more small stumps and g 
one day than eight men in the old way. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


JOHN H. BARNES & SON, - 


Factory, No. SO6 S. Caroline St of 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















—— 


*“CAEND 2c. to G. P ROWELL & CO., New York, for 
Se niet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 news- 
papers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 





best CUCUMBER PUMP at retail, direct 
nvjule Manufacturer,at she olesale Price. 
The following prices are for Pumps fitted and 


dy toset in the well. 
— ping for deliveri to rallroad or boat. 


Freight from Baltimore or Charleston must be puid 
by the purch.ser. 
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$38 


126 “ 
|27 o 
Copper-Lined, additional, 
Porcelain-Lined, “* ° a ee ee te 
Meta co 5 (GalvanizedIron) - 
Drop Valves, bea _ « ue « Te 

Manufactured by KaNAwHA_ Pump Works, &8 
Camden Street, Bultimore, Md. Factory, Charleston, 


W_Va. 
Pamphlet, with fullinformation, sent by mail, free, 


$6 £0.$20 Free “Brinson & Con Portland, Mes 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 
NUrseryiad, Florist Seedsman 


SEED STORE: 
N. W. Cor. Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


GREENHOUSES: 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Dolphin St. 


BALTIMORE, 
CATALOGUES OF NEW AND POPULAR 
BEDDING AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, ROSES, &c. 

LIST OF SELECTIONS BY MAIL. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
DUTCH BULBS, &c. &c. 
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A. MYERS, New Oxford, Pa. 
« Will ship EGGS for hatching, from a 
very choice stock of Light and Desk Peslinen 
White, Buff and Partridge Cochins and Pekin 
Ducks, at $3 per dozen; White Holland and 
Bronze Turkies, $5 per doz. A fine lot of Fowls 
ore Shr meena 
per. pair. 0, OR. 
FOWLS and ROUEN DUCKS. . 





JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads 

varying from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, 

from 5% to 96 inches, 
The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economical in use of water. 
Large ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 

MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable _and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Babcock & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
Grist Mills, ouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Hangers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 


O-ly 





IBEVAN & SONS, 


No. 7 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES; also a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. mar-ly 


McGinnis’ Adjustable Tooth Harrow, 
PATENTED OCTOBER 111TH, 1875. 


Mathias Parsons and J. P. Parrish testify that it “is 
ad to ali kinds of work, is‘simple and durable, and a 
a a improvement on the Thomas Smoothing Harrow. 

Their integrity is certified as follows: . 

Mathias Parsons and J. P, Parrish, whose genuine 
signatures appear to the foregoing, in reference to the 
McGinnis Harrow, are succesaful farmers owning lands 
in Rush county, Indiana, and their statements are worthy 
of belief, OLIVER POSEY, Pres, Rush Co. Nat. Bank. 

LEONIDAS SEXTON, Lt. Gov. of-indiana. 

John D. & Wm. H. Downey, of Rush county, Indiana, 
say ‘Jt clears itself as it moves.cn the work ; is strong and 
durable, and better than any they ever used.” 

Their integrity is certified to as follows: 

John D. & Wm. H. Downey, whose genuine signatures 

pear to the foregoing certificate, in reference to the 
MeGinnis Harrow, are successful farmers of Rush county, 

ence 





0. Ag. Association. 
Rush Co. Agricult. Association. 
8 SEXTON, Lieut.-Gov. of Indiana. 
W. A. CULLEN, Judge of 4th Jud. Cir. of ind. 
T. A. HENDRICKS, Governor of Indiana. 
P Write «A Ne oe ao amen & NEWMAN, Mauu- 
facturers, Woodstock. Va. 
7 L. H. McGINNIS, Patentee, 
fe-tf ' ‘ Woopstocg, Va 








- ALE. WARNER, 08 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich J ewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; . 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watch 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &, 


WEDDING ' PRESENTS, 








Premiums for Agricultaral Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &ts 


All of whichis offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
—_ No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZERS, &e, 
GERMAN [STASSFURT] 








YPOTASH SALTS, 


(KATNIT.) 


Calcined, ground’ and wholly soluble, containin ng 24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH 
and other valuable ingredieuts, being the CHEAPEST source = Nege ~ now available. 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 80 per cent. and upwards of stren Orders of Manufacturers 


promptly executed in deliveries to suit, from the mines or store. ed for descriptive Caeegem 


GRAN GES 


American Super-Phosp haie, 


Manufactured from the most concentrated materials, and contains a large percentage of PoTass, 
which especially adapts it for the cultivation of TOBACCO, CORN, POTATOES, &e. 


Ke-PUREH BONE MEAL !2H 


Bone Phosphate of Lime, - - 58 to 7 per. cent. 
Ammonia, - . - 3% to 


t@” To those who wish to manufacture their own rach ia we offer a complete line of 
Purest Materials, and will furnish formula. 
Write for analyses, terms and prices. 


EF. ©. GRANGE & CO. 7 
No. 47 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MARYLAND POUDRETTE, 


t# RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2, 000 pounds, say 
84 pounds Ammonia, 
39. pounds Potash, 
88 pounds Phosphoric Acid. 


. Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, $15 per ton, 2. ,000 pounds, by 


BALTIMORE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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BUCKEYE MOWER and REAPER, 


s@-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON. THE MARKET. 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MAPE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS. A FRONT CUT MACHINE. 








The many horrible and fatal accidents happening to those using Rear-Cut Machines is sufficient 
evidence of the advantage of a. Front-Cut Mower and Reaver. The Buckeye is # first class‘ Mower- 
This. is universally admiitted, even by its strongest competitors. The Buckeye Dropper Reaper is ua- 
surpassed, being easily handled, simple, and delivers the bundle in nice order for binding. 

THE BUCKEYE TABLE RAKE REAPER is the Ne Plus Ultra of Side Delivery Reapers. No 
Machine made delivers so nice a bundle, no mixing or crossing the straw as is done by each sweep 
of the Pigeon-Wing Rake. Binding after the Buckeye Table flake cun be doue with one hand lees 
than any other Rake. No Machine canequal it in citting down oF tangled grain 


WEEPSTAKES THRESHER AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work, A 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work -for--it;-when those having other 
Threshers cannot. 2 = a.) ae 

\ oa sa P Py 


= 
~ = 3 & - 
be 


2% MAUS Economical -Engine 


ZN \ a 


ENGINE. Sdzaqiay Y “AWN in the Market. 


_ Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Expositign, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
1874; Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874; North Carolina State Fair, 1876, 
and others, ' ; omy 

Thoroughly warranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Thresbmes, 
Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. af : 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, retin 
Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry's New York Hay Tedder, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, .. — - 
Belting, Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm & Grist Mills, &. 


t#"Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line, 


JOSHUA THOMAS, . 
53 Light St, Baltimore, Md. 
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BAREIS GRE 


FOR beg P ag THE 


POTATO BUG & ¥ ); 


WE MANUFACTURE FOUR GRADES: 


Strictly Pure, Chesapeake, Potomac, Patapsco. 


Packed in barrels, half-barrels, 100 tb. kegs, and 14, 28 and 56 ft. Iron Cans. We — thoroughly tried it, and 
found it effectua and certain, if used as recommended by us 








Take 2 ounces of “Strictly Pure,” or 2 ounces‘ ‘Chesapeake,’ ’ or 3 ounces “ Potumac,” or 8% ounces * *Patapsco” 
to 1 pound of flour; mix the flour with 3 gallons of water; strain the lumps out, then add the Paris Green; usea 
watering-pot to sprinkle the p) nts, stirring occasionally w while applying. To an acre of p‘ants, it will require ; 


4 


from 2 to BK pounds of Green, according to quality used. For cole to the trade only, by 
je-3t WM. DAVISON & CO., Manufacturers, 104 W. Lombard St., Baltimore. 
JOHN C. DURBOROW, ' ROWLAND E. HAYWARD, 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. =) 


mo. BS BiG. STREET, 


MANAGERS OF BALTIMORE BRANCH HOUSE FOR 


KIRBY MOWERS am REAPERS 





ALSO, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN THE FOLLOWING SPECIALTIES: 


TAYLORS Dry-Steam PORTABLE ENGINE, 


s@- CYLINDER USING DRY STEAM. -@a 


The best Portable Engine made. It possesses superior advantages over wi Engine ia” 
the market for Agricultural use, or for an 7 use to which Power is ~ op 

s@- SOLD AT A LOW PRICE AND ON EASY TE 
Send for descriptive Circular and Price List. 


Harman Wheel Horse Rakes, 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers, 
Ball’s Steel, Cast and Combination Plows, 
Kinyon’s Celebrated Meat Choppers, 
Improved Threshers and Clean 
CHOICE FIELD SEEDS, : 
&?} Fertilizers and Agricultural Implements 
Generally. i 


Gar Bend for Circular and Price-List to 


J. 0. DURBOROW & OO. 
No.) LIGHT STREET, BALTINORE, 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR. 








agesonn eer Horse Rake, 


And cinwenusatiel Premiuen Wheat Drill, 
) MANUFACTURERS OF THE MARYLAND CROP -AND FODDER OUTTER, 


orn Shellers, for Horse and Hand Power ; Stoner’s Patent Wheat Fan ; ; 
Threshers and Cleaners ; Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers 
Patent Steel and Iren P ows; Plow Castings; Hominy Mills ; 

Pioneer Stump ‘Pullers; Farm Wagons; ; Corn and Cob Crushers. 
With a general assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. A !general assortment 
of Knives and Sections for Mowers and Reapers. ag ees machines at short notice, and on 
essonable terms. FERTILIZERS of most approved brands; A No. 1 article of uns 
Ground Bone, Peruvian Guano, Plaster, &c. &c. 


GRASS SEEDS: 
Wer cLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, KENTUCKY BLUE, HUNGARIAN AND OTHER GRASSES.g® 


GARDEN SEEDS: 
FULL AND FRESH ASSORTMENT OF GARDEN SEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1876, ("A call is solicited. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore.. 
HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1781. 


Rr. SINCLAIR & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








p ALL KINDS 


hts ; Co. s Feed Cutters--10 sizes. o 
Clipper Self foro -Rakes. Horticultural Tools. 
Star Le 


rs and Mowers, 
Pelton Horse Powers--4, 6,8 nd 0 Ho, 
purrza ax ata 


sik ie 


Field Seeds, all kinds of Garden and Pruniang Tools, Trees, Plants, &e. 
Address R. SIN & OO. 
~-Vederal mii. ee Sireet, 
CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION, 
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“GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported direcily from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit, 
STrocK on HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEaP. 


Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47. 
(Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &e, Piease CALL ror CIRCULARS. ™ oF 


ALSO, SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
_ oet-ly 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, fi 


@. AS EE We EE, 


For Agricultural Purpose 
FOR SALE AT THE WORKS OF 


The People’s Gas Company; 


FOOT OF SCOTT STREET? 
At Two Cents per Bushel. 
&S-OFFICE: 162 WEST FAYETTE STREET, BALTIMORE. mary 


S. Cottingham, Jr. & Co. 
| HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, &. ~~ 
'SIX-INCH PROPELLER. Ten sizes of CUTTERS and MASTICATORS for 
2 Hay, Straw, Fodder, Corn-Stalks, Sugar-Cane, &c. 


SEEDS A SPECIALTY. 


Garden and Field Seeds—Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
7 of the latest and best varieties. 

Sole Agent for the anes at ed Buckeye Grail 
and Fertilizer Drill—Force Feeder. 

Also, the Champion Improved Self-Dum 
ing Rake—superior to all others. 

We respectfully call the attention of FARMERS, Gil 
DENERS and PLANT TERS to our complete stock of - 3 
PLEMENTS, SEEDS, &c., viz: Thresher and Cleans 
Reapers and Mowers Horse-Powers, Virginia Corn-Shelleny 
Double, and Sing'e- -Spout Corn-Shellers, Cider and W 
Presses, Buckeye Sulky Cultivator, the Southern Iron-Br 
Grain Cradle, Wheat Fans, Improved Corn Plan 
MowFtrs, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, and ALL KI 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, &e. 


Guano and Fertilizers of Leading Vii é 















































daaesi, ‘on S. COTTINGHAM, JR. & C0.” 


mar-6m No. 38 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Mé7- 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. - 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. : They will send on wt cats tan their improved an 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock’ of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c., Sc. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WW ALEER c& CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothin pana Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to O 


d-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
CHRIST. F. RICHTER. “CHARLES RICHTER. 


C.F. RICHTER & CO. 











Moulding, Turning & Sawing Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDERS’ MATERIAL, 


‘Mouldings, Brackets, Walnut and Pine Mantels, 


Newels, Banisters, Hand Railing, Columns, Bilustrading &c. 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, &c. Office Counters. Partitions. & 
7 Walnut Doors and Inside Shutters, 
SAFES AND TABLES, 


dl CLAY STREET, bet. Park and Howard, BALTIMORE. 











ALL _ KINDS OF WOOD-WORK A SPECIALTY. d-y 
R. J. BAKER, Pres’t, pax (. E. BAKER, Treas. 
W. B. GRAVES, Vice Pres’t. _ a : J. G. MILLER, Supt. 





FOR TOBACCO, CORN, COTTON AND WHEAT. 


(WRITE FOR CIRCULARS:) 


PIEDMONT GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 


Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address W. JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 84-South St., Baltimore. 
B-y CHARLES WAITE, See’y, Culpeper C. H., Va. 


OTTO SUTROQO, MARBLE wobub. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR * / 


Chickering & Son’s Pianos, Steinway & Son’s Pianos, | y, wy. gto 
SS 6 ee and pact mel da: ragll M bat pre + <a Sted them g 
ealer in Foreign an merican ee usic, usic nm to ne collection o og 
e MENTS, TABLETS, &0., GRAVESTONES, for Come- 








8, Strings, etc. 
207 WEST BALTIMORE STREET. teries. ‘Also, a varied eietiet of MARBLE WO 
and is pre fared ti fs 
cy __ Bet. Charles and Light ste, BALTIMORE. | WORK FOR BUILDINGS, Oe MANSY 
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Biatebley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Manufacturing facilities greatly increased ; stock and assortment 
A . SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, are cordially invitéd, when in town to the big Exhibition. 
to call and see us or se with prices and terms. 


n@ for catalocue, 

C G BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.. Phila 
These Pu can be seen at Centennial Fxhib., Ag- 
ricult. Hau, corner aisles 9 and N, Column Letter 
0, No. 10. my 


FOR SAL. 
Jersey Herd-Book Register Cattle. 


HEIFER & BULL CALVES, 8 to 6 mos. old. 
HEIFERS, from 16 to 20 months. 
Also, JERSEY COWS. 
EDWARD F. JENKINS. 
Batpwin P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 


FOR SALE. 


A thorough-bred BERKSHIRE BOAR, 20 
months old, (bred by C. E. Coffin, Esq., of Mary- 
land,) sire and dam both imported—and a M 
RINO RAM, 8 years old, (bred by Gen. Jno. 8S. 
Goe, of Penna.) which sheared last season 12 


pounds 6 ounces. 
R. L. HARVEY 








Address 
Rehoboth Church, Northumberland Co., Va. 
es 





Lightest Draft, most 
ble, simplest, 

ost economical, jij 

c 5 ) 


i 
: 
: 


Threshing Machines and Portable Steam Engines 
aspecialty. Send for illustrated catalogue. m-3t 


ERSEY CATTLE AND SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP.—Bred from Best Imported Stock. 

For sale by SAM’L J. SHARPLESS, 
Street-Road Station, Chester County, Pa. 


AND 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





my-3t 


“ VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va: 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
L in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 





nia. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 





a 
z 
GE ORG! A 2 FL e Mognnine News, published 


at Savannah, Ga. Dail: 0; Weekly, $2 per annum. 

Advertisers a customers in these States, should 

use its columns. te the best paper in the Southeast. 

Specimen oom sent on receipt of Scents. Address, J. 
. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 


| Atien's> wanting informa- 
tion about Georgia or Flor- 
‘or 
iy, $1 





BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE. BRIOK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-y] Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 
‘<a RETR 


ad JTHSSH P. GORE, 


(Successor to M. J. DOWLING,] 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


Wos. 15S & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 








All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 


the Shortest Notice. 
&@ Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good Style 





and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 
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“MORO PHILLIPS, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


e+ 4 or 4 oe 
MORO anaes. SUPER- PHOSPHATE, the best Grain, Grass and Cotton Producer in the market, 
MORO IPS’ PURE PHUINE, the best Fertilizer for Trackers and for Tobacco we know of. 
YORO PHILLIPS" SOLUBLE BONE PHOS SPHATE, guaranteed 10 per cent. Soluble Phosphoric Acid, 
SERRANA GUANO, a natural organic deposit. 


























.J 110 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 
For Sale at Manufacturer’s Depots: { 95 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


AND BY TRADE GENERALLY. (8 DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. apr-ly 


RS Sidi 1 Me tiicsit wIRE RAILING 
wi PEN 
> ALALLY 46 Setetated | lezstetetenete K OOO KIS SO AND 


GOGO 


i sana us mle uo Kaskwunke ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 


No. 86 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


OLIVER F. LANTZ, JACOB F. LANTZ, 
SAMUEL ELDER & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, PRODUCE AND 
General Commission Merchants, 

AND DEALERS IN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds, and Importers of Bolting Cloths, 
32 N. HOWARD ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ee" CASH ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


RBEFER TO—JOHN W. GARRETT, Pres’t B. & O. R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mess. Robert Garrett & Sons, 
Bankers, Baltimore, Md.; Western National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Mess. Wing & Farlin, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. 
W. Ziegler, Greencastle, Pa. Wm. H. Hager, Hagerstown, Md. 


BORNS & SLOAN, 
No. 132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


~—_- 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, melee Sash and — Work. 


Oct-12t 















































TIE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ad t home, A .Outfit-.and 
$1 2 terms free. TRUE E°Ob.,"nughsial Maine. 
Thorough-Bred Stock for Sale. 

I am breeding thorough-bred’Poland China and E 
Hogs. ‘Also, Light Brak )Fowls. My ~h are of the 
most imptoved strains. Persons ordering me can 
rély on gett ing as good stock as gny in this country.— 
c 


Satisfa ranteed in every case. For further par- 
ticulare, oddtens Z. ©. DANIEL - 


Twyman's Store P. 0., Spottsylvanta Co., Va. 


Thorough-bred Hogs for Sale. 
I am bree thorough-bred Poland-China and Eesex ‘" 
care from the best setaiaa is tae United Stein Pood | a 
8 5 5 ig dt) 
China Pige, ten weeks oid, $8 per pair. “Keiox, ten | Warranted to spread evenly any desired 
weeks old, $18 per pa'r carefully boxed and delivered | tity per acre of fine and ae. 3 dry fertilines 
at depot, with feed for journey. Satisfaction guaran- tt is an improvement on the Tho: Y 
teed in every particular. Pp 3 rnburg & 

Zz. ©. DANIEL, McGinnis Spreader, reiiining the oscillating 
Twyman's Store, Spottgylvania Co.. Va. atented features of that, and greatly imp 


) simplicity, and perfectly adapted to regilate 
PRATT’S: ASTRAL..OI kelthe sowing of any desired quantity, and to-pre 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. vent the clogging of damp material. - 

Whelesale and Retail. PRICE REDUCED TO 8110. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | & Write for DANNER & NEWMAN 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, ; 


WOODSTOCK, VA 
ents for Chas. P # ’ . 
seen New York.” °°. 186 Baltimore Streep} EW” Sole Manufacturersfor the United States. my 


GUNS AND PISTOLS. ry 


7,000 Sold in 1875. NEW FORCE FEED. ~~~ 
FO! 
Always on hand a large assortment of BREECH AND 


rR 
Buckeye Grain Drill. 
MUZZLE LOADING GUNS. with a large assortment of 


Will sow any desired int “WITH 
SPURTSMEN’S GOODS. Repairing done with neat- 


OUT CHANGE OF GEAR. Will sow Wheat, 
, Beans, Peas, Corn, 
ness and deep:tch. : 
RP WARE ean. 
mecessor to - HARRIS. 
116 W. Pratt St., one door from South. 























made. Send for a circular, or ask your 
dealer to show you the Buckeye. 


P. P. MAST & CO., Springfield, 0, 





OVER 64,000 DRILLS & 
SEEDERS IN USE, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, . 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Stock, Horticulture’ Rural A thairs, 


The chief AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL of the South, with a circulation ranging from 
Maryland to Texas. 


L. R. DICKINSON, Editor and Proprietor, 
TERMS--$2 PER ANNUM. RICHMOND, VA. 





COL. ROBERT BEVERLEY: * * * “I see most of the agricultural journals of the country, andi — 
don't hesitate to say that the Planter and Farmer is by far the best of the kind I see, and almost any number of 
it is worth the annual subscription.” : 

COL. 8.8. BRADFORD: ‘I believe that every Virginia farmer who regularly and intelligently reads the 
Planter and Farmer has its annual subscription retur: ed to him an hundred fold. And if it reached every f +} 
in the State would effect more, in a few years, towards the State’s redemption and the payment of her debt, t 
such Legislatures as we have had since the war would accomplish in a ey “al - a 

DR. C. R. CULLEN: “I send youa club of fifteen subscribers ‘who are live farmers, and know a good farm: «_ 
ing journal from an indifferent one.” oe 

J. A. LLS, 8S. C , sends twenty subscribers, and says: ‘*The article of ‘Crvis’ in January and February” 
numbers have paid me many times over what I paid for the subscription price. Those artieles are an honor to 
any man. Who is ‘Cryis?’ He onght to be known.” 

DR. J. M. BLANTON, Master of bo State Grange of Virginia: ‘The March number of your journal is 
before me, and I must say that it is one of the very best monthly agricultural journals I have ever ceen. Every 
lover of agriculture, indeed every lover of our dear old State. must hail with pride such evidence of advance- 
ment as is 80 vv ta th marked in each successive number of your monthly.” ¥ 

JOHN J. ANCELL, Esq.: ‘I send you ten subscribers, Your journal has no superior in the country.” 

JNO. C. NICHOLSON, of Alabama, writes: ‘By chance I got hold of the January number of the 
Planter and Farmer, and eo well pleased am | with the address of Ocl. B. Johnson Barbour the article on ie 

‘0 achools, and others, that I eend you $2. and if you fee] disposed you may send for a year, though I th 4a 

have already got the value of my money from that number.” 3 





$3e sa 7 BRS 2 


he 


_ THE AMERICAN N FARMER. 


R. oz BAKER.& CO. Ss. 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, : 
- SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE ASH. 


66°.0il Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
hate at the lowest market price. Call at 


Rr. J. BARBER & CO.’S, 
36 and 88 CHARLES STRERT 
jely. BALTIMORE, MD. 








Ten years ago Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. established 


their advertising agency in New York city. Five years ago 


they absorbed the business conducted by Mr. John Hooper, 
who was the first to go into this kind of enterprise. Now they 
have the satisfaction of controlling the most extensive and: 


complete advertising connection which has ever been secured, 


-fand one which would be hardly possible in any other country 


but this. They have succeeded in working down a complex 


Pbusiness into so thoroughly a systematic method that no change 
‘Binthe newspaper system of America can escape notice, while 
“Pile widest information upon all topics interesting to advertisers 


‘Fsplaced readily at the disposal of the public. 


NEW YORK TIMES, June 14, 1875. 





THE AMERICAN FARM 


1876. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN; BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. ~~ f= 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. ae 
= invite the attention TERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to our selection of the 
TANDARD and DWARF PEARS.—2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular wok many of them 
eat, Ae Lee. Suandard, and Dawe pC agmmiee Sunder and, Dat PEA 

eat. v 
with approved kinds of Small Fruits. < - are, Vogether 
TAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we We hare 
the most cane ba yay A Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade, 

60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 
oo Aquilegia Chrysantha, | Rocky oie Long-Spurred 


SPECIAL: } ry 
= quilegia Coerulea Cc 
2" Catalogues forwar on application. Orders by Mail promptly attended to; all ‘goods delivered in Balg. 


more free of charge. 
sep W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Wm. Stuart SyMINGTon. THos. A. SYMmNeToy, 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS, 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL ViITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Point, 
aide Office, 44 South Street, \ Baltimore. 

















BONE DUST & BONE MI 


“The Standard in America.” 
AMMONIA. 00...2..0000cecceeeee 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime 
$42 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 lbs. Peruvian Guano. 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$45 Per Ton, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OK VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


843 Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH; 8 
PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORN ER, Jr. & CO. 
54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest Ma 


{ 4 
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FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 
“fo PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 


LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


G2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Throngh tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N.C. Railway, | 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 
Gcineral Manager. Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. and N.C R. R. 


VALUABLE 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION. 


The largest amount of valuable land ever offered 
in Surry county. -To all wishing Homes 
now is your time. 


Monday, 21st day of August, 1876, 


I will offer for eale, at public auction, the valuable tract 
of land situated on Little Fish River, and containing 
5,000 acres. This tract of land will be divided into 
lots to suit purchasers. It is one of the best farms in 
Northwestern N. C.; under a high state of cultivation; 
‘fine bottom lands, with uplands, lying well; fruits, 

rain, tobacco and the grasses grow luxuriantly on these 
ands; splendid grist, flour and circular saw mills are 
situated on this farm; the best of water-power, lying 
ready to be improved. The land is well timbered, 
watered, and an abundance of good cool springs. In 
fact it is the best section in the country. 

Also another tract, known as the * Saw-Mill” tract, 
containing 1,500 acres, 400 acres of which has just been 
cleared and cultivated in tobacco. Wheat, corn, oats,. 
rye, tobacco, fruits and the grasses grow luxuriantly 
upon this plantation; it is well watered, lies well, and. 
ie well adapted for dairy, stock raising, fruit growing 
and farming generally; also good water-power and has 
a circular saw-milli. po 

Also another tract of land lying in the suburbs of 
Mount Airy, containing 456 acres lying on Lovel's Creek, 
100 acres of which is as fine bottom d as there is in 
the State. 

Also another tract of land lying on the Ararat River, 
known as the Buck Shoals tract, on which there are 
good grist, flouring and saw mills; good residence and 
one large brick building 36 by 70 feet, and four stories 
in height, erected for a cotton factory. All the build- 
ings and the dam are new, and the water is sufficient 
for 200 horse-power, or even more. 

Also another tract containing 850 acres, lying on. 
Rutledge and Seed Cane Creeks, on which are fine bot- 
toms, plenty of timber, and an abundance of good 
water. 

Also several other tracts of fine farming and mineral 
lands, all of which are well watered and timbered, and 
on which are good buildings, and the lands are in high 
state of cultivation, @ rare chance seldom offered to a 
small colony. This is the best body of lands to be 
feund in the County, being situated near Mount Airy, 
the terminus of the,proposed Mount Airy Narrow-Gauge 
Railroad, and in one of the heaithiest and most thriving 
sections of the State, ten miles from the Blue Ridge, 
and is one of the most prosperous inland towns in the 


tate. 

I will also sell, at the above-mentioned time, my 
Residence, Store House, Tobacco Factory, Foundry, 
and a number of town lots in Mount Airy. 

The sale will commence at the Mill, known as the 
Haystack, at 12 o’clock, M., on Monday, the 2ist day of 
Anema 1876, and continue from day to day until allis 
sold. 


Persons coming from & distance to look at these 
valuable lands, will come via Greensboro to Salem, 
where y! will find a tri-weekly line of four-horse 
stages to Mount Airy, distance 40 miles, 

For further information address 


JOHN M. BROWER, 





my-4m MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 





“CANFIELD BRO. . COL: 


Crane Baltimore and Charles ‘Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


SILVER and PLATED WARE---A very full stock, ; 
~ American, En - & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzeg 4 
S, OPERA A GLASSES AN AND FANCY AOODS. 4 


PREMIUMS FOR aLHE LARGEST FAIRS. FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Patent Portable CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, Portable Sagem 
Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s§ : 

Turbine Water Wheel, &c. q 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, | ~ 
feb-ly AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. BALTIMORE, MD. . 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
: Lumber Dealers, 


~ AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, ~ 
And Building Materials Generally. 
er Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Rutaw, 
Factory; cor. $. Eutaw and Cross Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY ‘DIRECT oF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE. 25 PER CENT. sep-ly 


THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANTON, 


Cc. J. BAKER, Pres’t. B. N. BAKER, Séc’y 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


@il Witrion. 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Offiee, 104 Lombard St dd stairs, 
Works, Clinton and First Sts. and 9th and 10th Aves., Canton: 


BALTIMORE, MD. j 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. . nov-ly 

















Chosapealse Chemical Works, 


+a + ee _ —___—_—_-_ 


(Sulph Soda. 
KAINIT. | CHLORKALIUM 


(Sulph. Potash.) (Muriate Potash. ) 








MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


Se 





To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
afull line of PURE MATERIALS. 


_ Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


2 
2 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


[ja-ly] 

















 Kertilizers | 
- For Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats & Vegetable 





‘SOLUBLE SBA ISLAND CUANE 


A concentrated manure of undoubted excellence for 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CEREALS AND VEGETABL 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphat 


The Patron’s Manure—sold on special terms to Crane i 





DRAKE’S BRANCH, VA., Aveusr 15rn, 18 
RESOLVED, That we express to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. onr entire catisfactio D 
the result of the use of their‘ ALKALINE PHOSPHATE the present season 
tobacco. W. E. McNERY, Masri 


BUSH RIVER GRANGE, No. 12, Sept, 171rn, 18 
REsoLveD, That we express our satisfaction to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. as i 
very favorable ‘results of their Fertilizer, (ALKALINE PHOSPHATE) used} 
this Grange for the past two years. 
J. A. SHACKELTON, Secretary, WM. P. DUPOY, Masrsm 





Ss 


BALTIMORE AND TEXAS FERTILIZNG COMPANY'S 


PURE BONE FLOUR AND MEA 


From our Extensive Texas Factories. 


Ammoniacal Matter. 


An Ammoniate superior to Peruvian Guano. 


POTASH SALTS, DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE, & 


A. W.L. RASIN & CO. 


°S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts,, - | 
BALTIMORE, MJ] 
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